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ABSTRACT 

Designed to encourage dialogue and inform decision 
making about the associate degree, this book presents perspectives on 
the role of the associate degree in the nation's two-year colleges. 
First, "Toward a Greater Degree: A Plan of Action," by Dale Parnell, 
suggests a plan for preserving and enhancing the value of the 
education being provided by U.S. community colleges and for 
increasing enrollments in associate degree programs. Next, "Current 
Perspectives," by James Gollattscheck , looks at the strengths and 
weaknesses of the: associate degree within higher education, and 
considers ways of ensuring its transfer to four-year institutions. "A 
Path to Excellence: The Review and Revision of Degree Requirements at 
the College of DuPage," by Paul J. Eldersveld and Marlene Stubler, 
presents a background to the curriculum reform effort, a rationale 
for redefining degree requirements, the results of the curricular 
changes, and a list of 11 ingredients of a model program for the 
review and revision of degree requirements. Next, brief essays by 
Michael E. Crawford, Mary M. Norman, Donald G. Phelps, and Donald L. 
Newport, all community college executive officers, suggest ways to 
enhance the status of the associate degree. "Redefining the Associate 
Degree: A Special Report," by Leslie Koltai, offers a historical 
perspective on the degree, a review of relevant literature, survey 
findings regarding the status of the degree, and an agenda for the 
future. The publication concludes with a policy statement of the 
American Association of Community and Junior Colleges entitled 
"Associate Degree Preferred." (HE) 
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Preface 



by Judith Eaton 

Do wo value the assfx idto degree? In what ways? What role 
does it play in our thinking, planning, and hoping for our 
institutions? While many of our institutions serve morv 
parttime than fulltime students, while we devote a good 
deal of institutional effort to community cooperation undertakings, 
it is still the case that the associate degree speaks to the vital 
foundation of the community college educational enterprise. The 
degree symbolizes pur value to our community, to our students, 
and to ourselves. 

This book is an effort to encourage dialogue and decision making 
about the associate degree at your institution. It is intended as a 
catalyst, as seminal thinking, and as an encouragement to seriously 
reflect on the importance of our degree effoils for the future of 
community college education. I hope it is helpful. 

Judith S. Eaton, Chair 
.\A(\J(' Board of Directors 
President, 

i^omtuuuitif (\)lle(fe of 
Philadelphia 
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Toward a Greater Degs'ee: 
A Pl an of Action 

bjj Dale Panu ll 

liv plain fnilh is. thr ussociatr dt^^n^^ is no! siifticiriitly 
"VHluo(l--t>y oruployors. by four y<nirr()li(^K'^\s;iiHl imivri'sitios. 
by l\i^]h SK'hool .sri^kh^nLs. thrir pandits, or th<Mr pii(!aiic(» 
coviusi^lors. the itsso^'iatr (l(*gr(M» is a k(\v olTt^rin^ of 
i'inm\\i\nUy\ t(H'hiru'al, an(} Juruor rt)ll(»^(\s, I would like first to 
<»':tui;iur ihv \m)h\vms {ho <u-».s(Kiat(» di^iiiinu^ may fact' aiul thon 
suggest -i plari of ailion tor approacliiiij^ prohhMus. 

Why a Re examination Is N cedent' 

THo a*:sociat(* dr^rcH* is siu h a arniliar ()art of* the coinimmity 
colloj't^ mission tliat admiiustrators. fac uliy. and staff uia\- !(mu1 to 
l)(H-onu» (•om{)lac(MU al)<)ut it. Tliis is a iuxnry vvc (•ai\n(M afford. 
A.\('M svvks to op(Mi a national diato^^uo on the subjiH t. i\n starters, 
eoiisid(M* tiu^ followin^^ (juestioiKs: 

1. linn' open (foor (ui missions policirs dn-ahn'tl (hr assorlafr 
(iiyrrc/ door admissions are a ecMUral. prized, and cheiished 

part of th(* eommunity. ttM hnieal. and Juinor eolU^^^e imssion. 

Vet tlie oprn door b;ts liad an nnirWended sid(» (effect: It nas 
signalled somc^ students that any pre[>ai*at ion will do to succeed in 
a cv)nuniuuty colh^>^(\ 'ron oft(Mi students don t pre})are their.s(»lv(\s 
well for community college work. Tlie) think. "I can do most 
anytfuiig 1 want in fu^^h school and tlu* conunumty coll(*>^(^ will take 
n\i\' 

As a residt. the open door too often becomes a re\ ()l\ in^ door 
with .students easil\ in and (juickl\' out. 

/)f//r Pa rnrll ts prrsldrnt and ('hii'i'*\n'<'(i( t re oljHcrni /hrA/nrncnn 
AssnciiUion oj ( '(ntntnituhf and Jnumr ( 'nllnjrs 
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\\\ a({<li(i<>n, ofXMi (Joor polk itvs sonu'tii'iu^s sif^nal Uuvor (^luca- 
vit)!iul staruifZi(is to acatioinics. For ruvmuuniiy coUrj.^es. the onv 
pJiav»:; should oil exit, rathrr than entraiu o, n^juuviiuMUs. Thr- 
associati' cio^tu* is cvnlral to ilus (Miii>h<usis. 

2. What about a^^hpetrNCij-hasrd ^tandanls (uai thi' assoriatr 
(ieqnv.^ \iK\\\\\xK'n\v\\\s tor a{la\!ui\g aii asscx iatr (l(\i^riH* varv %vi<i(*ly 
fr(Mn institution to institution, aruJ indtH^UtVom program to {)r()grani, 
across tho cinintry. In some casc-s. students :ittainin^ associate 
dogr(u^ n\ay iiot p()sse>>s the vompeieneies in basic skills tJrat the 
(iC^n^- ou^ht tf) (ViUfy, In an era wlicn higher educatuMUil stantJards 
have been a rallying point for e(iueational reforuiers, the associate 
(I(^gree should cu^rtify and be hoiiored as a dt^gree of oxcelUMu e. 

i)i}es the associate drtjtve haw (food risit)ilitf/ in h i<jh schools,^ 
It is not that the dc^gree has a bad iniag(^ in high schools, but that 
it has little image at all. So students frequently overlook this option 
when stacking poststK'ondary training and education, Altnough 
community "olU^gt^s cU'e alri^ady doing much to g(^t tlu^ word out 
about associate degret^s and tluMr btMu^tits to prospective^ studtMits, 
we must do mon*. 

(i(*tting tlu* woi'd out also means a few words about exit 
rtujuinMuents. Prospt^c.tive studtMUs and their pandits, teaclu^rs, and 
counsellors desi^rvt* to know up front about tlie rigors involvtMi in 
completing any comnumity college* program. Th(\v iummI a rt^alistic 
picture of community colh^gc* (*xit standards, associate* dc^grcn* 
rc*c}uircMnents. and study rcHiuirenuMits. 

The* rt*luc-tancc* of some* community, te*chnicah and Junior colle*ge 
U*ade*rs to be* (iire*ctive* in the*ii* commuiiicatioiis with the*ir high 
school c()lle*agu(*s is <*ntire*ly honorable*. The*y have* not wante*d te) 
be* ove*rb<*aring or to appe*ar to be* te*irmg anoth(*r sc*gme*nt of 
e*ducati()n how to run th(*ir busine*ss. But the*y should know that 
most high school administrators waiu cle*ar e ominuiiications about 
how to best pre*pare* the*ir stud(*nts for the* n(*xt s(ep. Whe*n we* 
place the stU(ie*!U at the ce*nte*r of our ce)tu'e*rns, "turf issue*s" lose 
iniportance*. 

4. Are pavtti))U' a^nniniuilff eoUvfjo shuients suJ'UcieulUj tururr 
of assiH'iiite drtpve pruiinnus at their /;/.s7//////o;/.s*/ StudeMits who 
are* taking individual c()urse*s fre*e}ue*ntly do not r(*ali/.e* ll\at the*y are* 
accumulating cre*dits toward an associate* (ie*gre*(*. <)the*rs simply 
ar(*n*t inte*re*ste*(i, since* the*y de)n*t re ali//,* the* de*gn*e**s he*n(*tits. More* 
iiu e*ntive*s must be* found to e*ncourage* such studeM)ls to e*nr()ll in 
and comple*te* de*gre*e* programs. 
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r>. Does thi' a,s.so('/a/r drfpn' dhnif/s (judnnUiV w ^t)t(uuv with 
junior standiui) tn innr-jjcdr colhyrs aud unirvrsitn s,^ It usually 
(l )osat tiio insiiUitioiial but too oIKmi not at (iq)artin(Mital 
lovol. 

vStato iUlor stat^.^ has worktMj out aj^ret^nuMits tor trau.storriu^ 
cT(uli(s tVoni instilurior\ to institution, 

liut tho a.>^rovnuMit.s t(Mui to break down at thc^ (k'[)artin(Mital 
Some <lay I would lik(* to vvritt* a book about tlu^ traustor of 
credits issu(v Tho titU^ will bo yVs, Bat Yon Didn't Take My (lass! 
Many individual collogos art* now working out transfer agnHMutMits 
at th(* de|)iirtnuMitai U^vol, but much rtMuains to b(* (ioiuv 

(). Do enonqh emploifers nduv the (issoriatv driffve ^ Aw iiu n^asing 
lunnbor of t^mploytTs art* listii^g th(* iussociat(* (U*gro(* as tlu* dognn* 
of proforeiKt* in Job descriptions and in notices of job o[)(Mungs. 
They are (iiscov(>ring that luring peopU* with iu^sociate d(*gr(M\s can 
be C()st-eff(*ctive for tlu^r organizations. Tiie hox on [)ag(* U) shows 
sonu* * H(»lp Wanttui" ads w(^ will lik(*ly see in the hiture, 

PartruTships betwtuMi conunuuity colh*g(\s and business(\s arc* 
good ways to see that tins tnMul contiiuu\s. 

A Plan of Action 

(^an \\v work to pn\sem* and (Mihanct* th(* value of (Miucation being 
providcMl by Americas coinnuuuly, tec hnical, aiu! junior colleges? 
I think so. 

Som(M)ne once* said that Moses might hav(* accom[)lislu*d more 
if he had off(*nMl t(Mi suggestions ratluT than W\\ commandnuMits. 
Wvvv are our t(*n "("s. which togc*t luT suggest a plan of action. Our 
goal is to double* tlu* iunnb(*r of stud(*nts c*nroll(*d in iussociatc* 
degree^ programs— from an (*stimat(*d lOOJHH) in Hwr) to S(H),()()() iu 
IJJfM). 

I. ('otnniunirotiofL ( an W(* improve* communications with high 
schools? 

For e\am[)le. arc we re aching .s!ud(*iUs in gcMieral (*ducation 
tracks who an* not now colh*g(* bound? Too often such stud(*iUs 
s(HMr. to have* tio goals, lu) idea of why th(*y arc* takii^g the* cours(\s 
th(\v an* taking, or if tlu* courses U^ad th(*m lo anything. 

Pi*rhaps W(* can convince high schools that (*ntraiic(* into an 
ass(>ciatiMk*gr(*e [)n)gram isad(*sirabl(Nilt(*rnativ(* for such students. 
An asso^'iate d(*gri*(* program can |)rovide an excelkMil o[)[)()rtunity 
to gain technical (*ducation and training. We also ikmmI to lu*lp 
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Help Wanted Ads of the Future 

Tlu\sc t(Mi mythical lu^lp waiitod ads typify tlu* shifts that futurisus 
prodid art' coining in tht* nation's Job niark(*t. Thosi^ changes an^ I 
hound to aff(^*^ the tuiia'ation and training of lh(» w<)rk forr(* of tho 
future. j 

GERIATRIC SOCIAL WORKER: hincrcity privaK* luirsing honu^ 
Ikis iinrnr(iiate opening lor capahlt*. rena!)le person. Nhisf luive h.P.N. 
or (Hjinvidenl. Salar\' $Ui.<UH) $*JO.(M)0 depending on e\prriene(\ \W{ 
(MTnees r(»quir(Hl. AssociaK' degree with broad e(iuealional background j 
a plus. K( )lv 

' I^\SER PROCESS TECHNICIAN: High le('htiolog.\ (irni ii<'(uls de 
p(Midab|r. cxjx'ricnc'CMl laser technician. ShtMd<l ha\e (wo years related 
la.scr cu'tnig machine expedience. Flex (iinc and day care a\aiiahle. 

; .h)b sharing and shared divuletul.s. Salary $lb.(HH> S^r^.tUH) negotiable. 
KOlv A.ssociale degree with solid math and science l>ackground 
pi'i'fef red. 

(iENETK- ENGINEERING T?:CHNICIAN: IN^siiions available for 
; both process technicians and (^iigir^U'ring technicians. Must liave two 
i years technical (Mlu<-ation and training: additional training will Uv paid 

hy company. Rehx'atior) recjuired; mo\ing (>xpenses will lu- paid by 
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firm. Company will buy your presontoh()nu\ vSalary: $2O,()0()--$:3(),(K)(), 
Associate dogrcu^ with i)r<)ad scieiuv i)ac'kgr()urul proforrod, KOE, 

BATTERY TECHNICIAN: Large oil firm nvvds livv terhnirians with 
previous experienei^ in fu(^l cells or high-energy batteries, vShift work, 
(),T. available, dressing rooms and private loekers, (iiseount on all 
corporate products. Education and managerial training available. 
Salary: $15,00(M52(),00(). KOK. Associate degree preferred. » 

ELECTRONIC TECHNICIANS: Small eh^dronics (^ompany needs 
di^pendable and broadly educated technician. Must b(^ knowledgeable 
about fluid power syst(*ms, me(*hanic*al systems as w(^ll as i^ledrical 
.sy.stems. Flex-time, company stock plan availabl(\ Salary $18,000- 
$2H»{)()0 negotiable. EOE. A^sociaU^ dt^gree preferred, 

STAFF ASSISTANT: (\)unty Tax Asst^ssor needs dependable ex- I 
ocutive secretary skilled in use of word proct .ssor and micnu^omputer. 
Must have good intcqj^^rsonal skills with ability lo rtMuain calm in 
conflict situations. Sahiry: $if>,()()()-$24,()()(). KOK. Associate degree 
with broad educational backgrvnuul preferred. 

POLICE OFFICER: CMty of Serenity needs police officer who has 
completed an associate degree law enforcement training program or 
graduated from a police academy. Kxcellent (Communication skills i 
reijuired; flm^iuy in Spanish a plus. Sahiry: $1H.()()()^$25.()()(); excellent | 
fringes. KOK. Associate* degree witli broad educational background 
pri'ferrt^d. 

NURSE: (leiHTal hospital netuis de[)endable registered nurse for 
alternating shift work. Must liave good interpersonal skills as well as 
t(>chnical mirsing competencies. Salary: $lH,()()O-$2r).0()(): excellent 
fringes. KOH: associate (k^grtu* preferred. 

I 

! MARKETING REPRESENTATIVE: Small computcT-rt^lated firm 
iwvds (iep(Mula[)i(» individual with sal(\s (uiucation and training or 
(MjuivaU^nt experience. Must kiu)W computtT .syst(^ms and (*lectroni(\s. 
Some ( ).IT and managt^ ial educatioi^ available. Sahu^*: starts at $ IH.OOO 
w'additional cm.sn. based on .sales volunu*. EiHv, associate* degree i 
p^ef(Tr(*d. 

BOOKKEEPER: Small business needs bookk(M*p( r witli exp(Ti(^nc(* I 
in automated bookkeeping systems. Must Ivdxv two yt^ars of technical 
educc:tion and training; associate^ (k^gret^ preft^rrtul. FU^x-irme, day 
care availabU^ Salary: $1H.()()()- $2^ ()()(). 
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Associate Degree Preferred 

guida. re r-ounselors and parents become aware of the community 
college oDtion and of how students can prepare for it while in higli 
school. 

2. Continuity. We all know that loss of continuity in learning 
can really hurt students. Progiam coordination can help students 
prepare to enter community college. It will help high school fa^^ulty 
and counselors, students, and parents if we can give them clear 
messages about how to prepare for community college work. 
Information about why good preparation is in the student's best 
interest, and why the associate degree is a goal worthy of w(jrk 
and preparation will also be helpful. 

3. Commitment Can we encourage more pailtime students to 
enroll in associate degree programs? I think rso. \ good associate 
degree program can serve as an integrating force for an iiistitution. 
It c^*n give students a clear signal that they are expected to make 
a commitment to complete a coherent and competency-based 
program. Furthermore, an increasing number of community colleges 
are recognizing the associate degree in their own hiring practices. 

4. Colierence. Are we offering students a coherent, planned 
program of study rather than a buffet-style smorgasbord of courses? 
A re-examination of associate degree cunicula and requirements 
can go far toward assuring coherence. 

Ideally, a college's associate degree requirements will indicat 
that administrators, faculty, and students have a clear vision ot 
what it means to be an edu( ted person. The requirements should 
also affirm the college's own commitment to provide a quality 
education. 

5. Competency. Does the associate degree guarantee compe- 
tency? Questions of competency-based standards require thoughtful 
discussion at all levels, especially when a community college is re- 
examining its associate degree curriculum and requirements, 

6. Confidence, Are we building our students' confidence*? Ideally, 
a well-planned associate degree program will help a student who 
has completed it feel qualified and prepared to meet the challenges 
that lie ahead. The successful completion of a vigorous program 
helps students build self-esteem. 

7. Completum, Can we encourage more students who are enrolled 
in associate degree programs to complete them? The more we can 
do this, the better we can assure the quality of our graduates. Too 
often stucJents come to the community (H)ll(*ge for a semester or a 
year, only to leave without completing a program. Then community 
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colleges aie criticized when students are not well-prepared. 

Of course, the many students who attend community' colleges 
for reasons other than obtaining a degree are very important, too. 
Our emphasis upon the associate degree should in no way diminish 
noncredit adult and continuing education programs. These [)rograms 
remain vital to the community college mission. (This is not an 
either/or proposition. Of course degree candidates and nondegree 
students can coexist on our campuses!) 

8. Carte blanche acceptance. It will be worthwhile to continue 
to work for acceptance of the associate degree for transfer credit 
within university departments as well as at the institutional level. 
It may require state regulations in some states to assure this. 

9. Creatimi. Can we work to incrrease demand for the associate 
degree among employers? Employers already are beginning to list 
the associate degree as the preferred degree for a great host of 
mid-level jobs. Special business/industry partnership programs at 
community colleges may carry the trend even further. 

Companies will be hiring technicians to back up their highly 
skilled and salaried professionals more and more frequently in the 
future. For example, physicians' assistants can extend a physician's 
time, and engineers' assistants can help fill the demand for engineers. 

Community colleges can work to encourage this. Employers 
increasingly want well-rounded employees — people who know how 
to learn, to analyze, to think — who have a good math and science 
base, but not necessarily a baccalaureate degree. 

10. Cooperation. Increased emphasis upon the associate degree 
will require the united efforts of the many actors who strut and 
fret their hours upon the community college stage. It's important 
that the actors know the script and work to get the best perform- 
ances from one another. 

The community college is an in-between institution. It siLs between 
high schools and universities, between employers and potential 
employees, between individuals and better job opportunities, be- 
tween the community and an enriched community life. 

The time is right to push for even more meaningful associate 
degrees because these degrees are highly useful in an information 
age. An associate degree can be the currency to move on to a 
baccalaureate degree, and it can also be the cYirrency to move on 
to a good or even better job. It's time to move towtird a greater 
degree. 




James F. G'otlalLsrhvvk 

Current Perspectives 

by James F. Gollattscheck 

Thv hojirt of any ('ducatioiml institution can be found in its 
courses, curric ulum, aiui (icgrcc crit(Tia. Fin the community 
college, all of these are (Mubodied in the jissociate d(>groe. 
What are the uni(iue strengths and weaknesses of ihv 
associate degree? What can be done to enhance it.s value both for 
stu<U>nts aiul for the i^ational goals of excellenc(> that undergird 
our system of higher education? 

Aack- surveyed a sampling of n\emb(>rs and jisked them to 
comment on these and other topii-s about the associate degree. 
They shared their successes, their concerns, and their suggestions 
for change. Their i-omments provi('e a coUeitive insight into the 
heart of the community college in the IHHOs. 

Why is the associate degree important in American higher 
education? 



"For nmrw AintTirai s. \\\v associate* (iejjroo ivprt'si^nts 
tho opportuoity to piirticipatc \i\ hijjlu^ oducation 
reganll(\ss of educatioiml or tM'oiioinic hackMnumd. 
Accossihility. \u my opiiuoiu is tho su\n\v most iiupoHaiit 
aspt^ct of associate* dr^ivv:' — Raul ( V//v/r//a.s, 
Pfvsi<li*n(, South Mnuntain (^ounumntj^ (nlU'i/f\ Ari 



Raul Cardenas "Tht* associatt* dt^gnu' provides a lulh^stoiic in tlu» Wi'o 
(»f individuals in pursuit of preparation for work or 
funhcr (education. In these times wheo short-raojjc* 
>joals ar(^ often iu'c(»ssar\ to achieve lorijjer range jjoals. 
the associate (iejjnu* truly is Ww mark of intermediate 
t»xcell(»iu'e." -~ (luirlrs Crcm^ I'rrsidrut. Man<'n/)n 
Tf*(innr(il ( 'nniutanilij (V>///7/r. Ari::oua 
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What is the greatest strength of the associate degree as it is 
currently offered at community^ technical, and junior colleges? 

'The associate do>ji'ee eonihiiu^s mastery of a Job- 
related skill with a solid fouiuiatioii in general eduea- 
tumy ~ Kdtranl Liston, Presidrut. ('omfnunitfj To/- 
hyr (>f Rhodv Island, Rhodr Island 



'The jjreatest strength of the assoi'iatt^ degr(»e lies in 
its respor»siv(MU*ss to I'han^ing I'ireuinstauees and 
therefore its usefulness in helping studeiits get j(jhs, 
prepare* for certification, upgrade their skills, retrain 
for n(*w occupations, aiulor nu^vt* higher in the edu- 
cation system." — Kathleen F. Arns, Pn^ntst for Con- 
tmctnal I^'tnpvfns and Sen'icrs, ( \>IUyf^ oj'ljikr ( \mnty, 
Illinois 



'The itssociat(* degree can he ust^i as a ticket of 
admission to furthei* study toward llu* l)accalaureat(\ 
as evidence of having c(Ttain skills suital>l(* U\v (mu- 
ployment in health and techiu»logical fi(*lds, {»r as a 
symhol of a student's having completed a f(»rmal general 
education setjuence. An associatt* dt^grec* t(uiay starves 
many f)f the same purposes that the high school dipUnna 
served in a previous era." — Arthur Column, Dirf'clnr, 
KRK^ (learinijhonsr for Junior ('olUyf^s, (alifornia 




Kathleeti Anus 



'The associate* d(*gree c(*riilies to transfer institutio?is 
or employers that the studtMit is (}ualifi(*d to (Miter iMther 
the work force (^r collegiat(* upper divisions with an 
adequate* academic hackgn^und t() give him h(*r a ica 
sonahlc chance of success." — Ilarald MrAnirtvh, Prcs 
idmi, (\ilU>(iv ({f I)uPafff\ Illin(»is 

James F. (foUattsrhcck is r/rf» prrsidrut Jhr ('onifnun icdtion 
serrirrs af the /Xmericnn Asstwiatian oj' ('oninfunili^ and Junior 
(•olUyes. 
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What is the greatest weakness of the associate degree? 




Raurnand Stone 



'There aro three nuyor weaknesses in the associate 
degree. First, associate degive graduates freciuently 
have been trained on obsolete equipment by instructors 
who lack up-to-^date skills. Second, associatt^ degree 
graduates fretjuently lack adequate skills in reading, 
writing, oral communication, and mathematit's. Finally, 
associate degree graduates frequently lack an adequate 
liberal iu1.s foundation." — /?ay/mo?K/ Stone President, 
Sa n dh ills ( \i m m u n i ty ( ^olUye, AV> rth ( « n >l i n a 




Rose Chaming 



"Unfortunat'^ly a relatively low percentage of , students 
who attend community, technical, and junior colleges 
actually receive thiir degr(H\s. The worth of the asso- 
ciate degree has not been fully accepted." — Rosv 
Channim), President, MiddlrsfW County ('f>lh'iff\ Nnv 

Jersi^y 



"In most in.stitutions the associate degree is not evi- 
dence of completion of a .secjuenced curriculum. As- 
sociate (l(»gret* n'(iuirements typic ally ixre such that two 
students may n»c(Mve the same tiegicc without ever 
having taken courses in common.** — /A /7/^</r ( ohm 



'There is a lack of common agreement about what an 
associate di^gree repre.si^nts. what constitutes ciedit 
for non traditional learning .such as experiential IccU-n- 
ing. ColU^ge Lev(^I Kxamination Program (CLKP). early 
enrollment, etc." - Miiharl ( nurfont, (Imnrrllor, 
KosffTn Iowa ('f>nn)iunitfj ( iAUujr District, lou'u 



'There is a glaring lack of ( otunton definition about 
the g(MU^ral (Mhu ation com|)oneiit of to<iay*s associate 
d(^gnu's/* Uuvidd Mt Anint h 
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What can be done by individual community colleges to ntrengthen 
the associate degree? 

*'Rt*«ular program (^valuations will luMp coimmuuty 
rolleges iussuro that ill! i)i(uos of ea^«h Jtssofiatt* iU^\i,xw 
program are working in hiirinoiw." --^Ihnmhl 
I^rrsiih>nl, Oklahoma (Itf/ ('ommunitij (nlUyv. Okla- 
homa 



"First, coUoges should work to oiisiup (hat ac^adoiuir 
offorings and standmds aro higifr Srcoiui, (lu\v should 
provide siudeius with suppon to uwv\ those standards. 
Third, colleges should inv(jlve the eonununity in efforts 
to maintain educ ational exeelleiu e. Representatives (jf 
other educational institutions and ag(Mici(\s husinesses, 
eivie organizations, th(* media, and otluT ( (.nununity 
gnnips should partic ipate in setting goals and in as- 
stvssing programs and s(>r\ir(\s. The (quality of tlu^ 
programs will thus he in pjirt an achievement of th(* 
broad comnumity. The programs' strengths will also 
become apparent to a wider sc^gment of that conunu- 
uilyr —.l)(,nah{ (i. Phelps, (linmrllur. Scalt/r Cnm- 
mufutf^ (nihujr District. WashiN(itf>n 



*Th(* associate dt^gree mnsf have a careful balance. 
There nuist hv s^Tions review of tlu* general (education 
portions of the degree to assure that the comnumity 
college provid(\s a well balance'd experience. " - R. 
Sirphrn \irhf)ls(in, Pfrsidrnt. Mt. Homi Commtnnttj 



"Individual colleges i\vvi\ to (l(>(ine and publicize the* 
associate degnn^ ^ts a s[)ecial achievement. Tlu\v must 
hc^lp faculty develop a clear imdtTstanding of the 
nMjuin^mf^nts ami compettMicies expected and seek an 
agreenu^nt on a c^ommon core of cornp(»tencies which 
may usvd as a basis for tlu^ .\ \ degr(^c." James 
Waitrnharf/rt\ Dim tur, Instnatmf UiijhrrKdanitiim, 
Unirrrsitij nj Hiirida. Florida 



U. SWphm Skhohoti 




•hmea Wattetiharger 
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Associate Degree Prejerred 

What can be done at the national, state, and local college leveLs 
to enhance the image of the associate degree? 

•'Fxxnhvr imago buihiing can be accomplishoci through 
such activities as: (I) publicizing sjuccess stories of 
a.ssociatt> degree recipients aiici 'Vir eniplovers; (2) 
working through national organizations such as AvV.if 
to ac tively promote the vahie ami dignity of 'he asso- 
ciate (iegr^e; {'.1) starting programs to help sUiff at local 
colleges achieve a broa(U>r understanding of th(> value 
and merit of the associate degrc><>." — AVk'/kj// 



"(\)lU>ge leaders at all U>vels must seek national and 
state recognition for th(> aa degrc>e. Legislators and 
other opinion leaders must be told of the outstanding 
programs at community colleges. We must show the 
state and nation how W(>ll and how efficiently com 
munity c-olleges serve them. And even bringing such 
leaders to our campus(>s can open the (>yes of those 
who are unfamiliar with our achievements. Trustc>es 
should also contact legislators to acquaint them with 
spec ific c-ollege programs. «' 
At the loc-al level, colleg(>s must work with high 
schools to provide special bridging programs that will 
enable the spc>ctrum of students, from gifted to dc'vel- 
opmiMital, to make an <>ff<>ctiv(> transition from high 
school to college. College faculty should contact lugh 
school faculty and .students to tell the aa story." — 
Donald Phelps 



"It is important that we provide more visibl(> indications 
to all concei ned of the success of those persons holding 
associate d(>grees. ' — ( 'harlis (Irrrn 




Dtrmld Phelps 




Charles Green 
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What can be done to make the associate degree more important 
to prospective employers? 



**Wo nood to work with trade or tochiucal assoi'iations. 
We should educate* them to value the experience of a 
student who achieves an associate degree. W(* have 
made great progress in the hc^alth area where the 
degree is tied to licensure. Perhaps we need to look at 
national or regional certitication in other areas ^'s 
well." — Harold MvAninch 




"l^'ospectiv(» employers may be invited to participate 
in meaningful advisory committees aimed at n^viewing 
the deimition of the associate degree. Advisory com- 
mitt(*es on many campus(\s already are working with 
faculty groups on ad hoc efforts to dt^fine program 
goals and the meaning of the associate degree." — 
lihan L DonuvHy, Dean of Academic Aj'J'airs, Oniral 
Ohio Technical Collt'ffc, Ohio 



"Tht* development of .strong cooperative education 
programs with employers will hav(Mh(* eff(*ct of building 
confidence in the associate* degree as well as an 
empfoyment prefereiur for the degree. The employer 
will have somt* *e(iuity* in the production of th(* (iegree 
hold(T." — Edicard Lision 



Harold McAninch 




Brian Uomiellu 



'*Kmployers netni to be inadt* awan* of (be ust*fulness 
of an associate degree as a pn*dict(»r of job ptTform 
ance. W(* must conviiu'e them that it is a reliable 
cHMltMitial that ()rovides testimony to tlu* bol(i(T\s 
masttUT of certain knowledge and skills. We'll will t<» 
use a wide variety of tools to communi<'ate. commu 
nicate, and conununicate/' — nnthlcrn Arns 
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What can be done to ensure that the associate degree is a ccepted 
at JiiU tranter value by four-year colleges and universities? 



"For the a^ssociate degree to he accepted at full value 
by senior institutions the community colleges will have 
to abandon any practice of credit toward the associate 
degree for less-than-college-level studies. Course ex- 
aminations for potential associate degree recipients 
should also be considered, A student's performance on 
criterion-referenced tests could be used as evidence of 
attainment levels by the senior institutions," — Arthur 
( \)heu 




Arthur Cotien 



" 'P\ill-faith-in-credit' agivements should be demandtMi 
of all public colleges and universities by stiite author- 
ities. Guidelines for such agreements need to be de- 
veloped by the aacjc or other appropriate bodies and 
disseminated through appropriate workshops on a state 
or regional (interstate^ basis." — Brian DonnvUri^ 




Donald Neu^pori 



'*Conununication is the key in trying to n^solve this 
very important and serious concern, (^)nununity col- 
leges and universiti(\s must join hands in developing 
tuliculation agreenuMits that provide^ for full trar».ifer 
of credits. Joint involvement iii the develoi)ment of 
transfer curriculum, course numbering, and even joint 
efforts in counseling and advising of students will 
ensure the smooth transition of our student.s to four- 
year institutions." — Raul (anienas 



"Articulation b(^tween two- and four-yeiu- institutions 
seems to be a proverbial issue and one which needs 
to be put tt) rest, along with slide rules and (juill pens. 
The keys to such articulation agnu^ments continue to 
reside in a better statewide understanding of the uniqiu^ 
mission of the conmnmity college, and the relation of 
the assf)ciate degree to this overall mission." — Donald 
Newport 
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"Washifi>,n.()!i vState's oi)llog(\s aiul iuuversiti(\s hdw an 
l!itor-(\)llej?t» Relations (\)nunissi()n which has Nhmi 
v/orkiiif? for wveral years to (lev(*h)p (•h)ser articulation 
iimonj4 the various post-secondary levels. The eoinnus 
sion has produced policy guidelines concerning transfer 
from community colleges to baccalaureate institutions 
that a>;sure full aixvptance of the aa degree. It n^nuiins 
the respcmsihility of the community colleges to maintain 
high standards. ai\d to make these known to the 
rec(Mving institutions," — Donald Phelps > 



'To ensure that the associate degree is accepted at full 
value by four-year colleges and universities, th(^ appro- 
priate* legislative body shoukl establish a pnu'edure 
similar to the one existing in the state of Florida when* 
students who have been awarded the associate degree 
by a P'lorida community college are routinely a^x'epttHl 
as juiuors by the state uiuversities. An articulation 
c(munittee has also been established in P'lorida to 
monitor the transfer process. The result has hvvn to 
reduce 'hassles to students who arv transfeiTii\g iis 
•uniors and to givt* greater en*dibility to th(* ass<K'iat<* 
degree." ~ Michael ('raivjoni 



'1t is essential that stiiU^wide juliculation compacts be 
esUiblished with the a.a degree as a t)asis for full and 
unqu(\stio!u*d admission to th(» junior lev<*l of iho 
univtTsity." — James Wattehhanjrr 




Paul J. EUersveld 



Marlene Stubler 



A Path to Excellence 

The Revieu^ and Rension oj Deuree Requirements 
, at the College of [>uPage 

try Paul J. Eldersveld and Marlene Stubler 

In tho spring of 1984. an ad hoc committee of the faeulty senate 
of the College of DuPage proposed new degree requirements 
for the associate degree. Their reconunendutions were over- 
whelmingly approved by the DuPage faculty, administration, 
and board of trustees. 

While the adoption of new degree requirements is an important 
event in the life of an educational institution, the changes at DuPage 
were especially significant. The new requirements were recom- 
mended and approved withtmt creating an undue amount of turmoil, 
divisivene.ss, or enmity among faculty members or between the 
faculty and administration. The faculty, with the support of the 
administration, worked on a complex issue and reached a consensus. 
Moreover, the administration enthusiastically endorsed the pro- 
p(Ksed changes and recommended them for approval by the board 
of trustees. 

Furthermore, in the review and revision of the associate degree 
requirements, the faculty, administration, and board of trustees 
demonstrated to the community their commitment to excellence. 
This is very important for a community-based institution that is 
I continually striving to engender the respect and support of its 

•5 constituents. 
"s> 

I Paul J. Eldersveld seri'ed as thi' chairman of the Deqree Require- 

I meiits Com m ittee at die Collexfe of DuPage during thereassessmen t 

I of the associate degree. He is a member of the mathematics faculty 

I and supennses individualized courses in mathetnatics, science, 

I business, and data processing. Marlene Stut)ler is director of 
fmbliehifonnatitm at the College of I hi Page. 
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Finally, the study of (Ic^^rcc nMiuiicnuMits wiusr.'t nu)tivat(>(l by 
outside pr(>.s.sun>. A coinpU'tc self-study of tho associate de^re(> was 
a iiiiyor priority of the faculty at the College of I)uPa«(> w(>ll h(>for(> 
the publicatit)ii of reports by national committees and commissions 
citing conc(>rns about the quality of higher education in America. 

DuPage's Degree Hecjuirements Committee began its task in the 
fall of U)82. Its linal report was accepted by the faculty s(>nate in 
the spring of 1984. The nvw degree riMiuinMiuMits will appear in the 
1985 college catalog and thus will become a part of the academic 
policy of the college. 

Th(> DuPage .story should b(> of int(>re.st to many other colleges 
studying their own degree requirements. It forms a case study in 
action. . ^ 

Understanding the Past 

Before any college or university can seriously undertake a stutlj/ 
of degre(> Vwiuir(>ments. it must lirst have a clear understanding 
its past, its pn'sent, and its projected direction for the future. ^ 

The College of DuPage was found(>d under the Illinois Public 
Ccmnnunity College Act in UMio. Its first .students (Mirolled in lf)(i7. 
In its infancy, the colleg(> .staff con.sist(>d of 87 fulltime and 1 U) 
parttim(> faculty, administrators, and counsiMors. Since then> was 
no campus, the initial 2,()21 .students atteiuk'd clas.ses at more thaii 
forty l(>ased sites .scattered throughout the di.strict. The presitliMit 
and his assistants worked out of a r(Mit(>(l oftic-e building locates! 
in tlu> n(>arby community t)f Nap(>r\ille. DuPag(>'s first permaiuMit 
structure. \hv In.structional (\Miter with its classrooms and labora- 
tories, was built in (ilen Hllyn in 197:}. 

An important time in the history of the college occurred during 
this p(>rio(l wlu>n the organizational .structure of the institut ion w(>nt 
from the clu.ster syst(Mn to its pr(>.s(>nt organization of a Main 
Campus and an Open (\)llege, each .s(>parately admini.st(>r(>d by a 
provost. The cIusKt .system consists of c()niprehensiv(> educational 
units or colleges that noplace tlu> traditional departmental .stiuctui(>. 

Today DuPage (Mirolls nearly :U),()(K) .students and is staffed by 
272 fulltime faculty, admir.istrator.s, and coun.s(>lors. and 1.082 
parttinu' faculty anil coun.si'lors. The Main Campus and th(> Open 
College .s(>r\e 7H(),()()() r(\sidents of forty-on(> municipalities located 
within Di.strict :"02. Mam Campus, which is l< ^tcd in (ilen Kllyn, 
offers credit and noncredit programs throuj. /e academic divi- 
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sions and two seivic t> divisions. Ojxmi oUvxs both crodit 

aiui iioncredit programs at more than sev(>nty satellite centers 
scattered throughout the district through Academic Alternatives, 
the Busij^>ss and I»rofcssional Institute, and Continuing Education' 

The Whys and Wherefores of Redefining Degree 
Requirements 

"Historically, degr(>e requirem(>nts have been a r(>sponsibility of our 
faculty. This responsibility was rt^affifmed by the 1984 policy 
statement of the American Association of Community and Junior 
Colleges, which stressed the teaching faculty's responsibility for 
♦he design and evaluation of associate d(>gree programs. 

Even before this policy statement had been released, the faculty 
.senate was kt^enly aware of the fact that degree requirem(>nts 
constitute the core of academic programs, and as such, fall under 
the reahn of faculty responsibility. 

The .senate also recognized that successful community colleges 
are perceived as responsive by th(> conmiunities th(>y s(>rve. 

It is crucial for any institution of high(T learning to know what 
mode of development it is in befon^ embarking on a .study of this 
magnitude. This is al.so crucial to the .selection of the committ(>(>. 
Understandably, the traits and characteristics most desirabh^ for 
c(jmmittee members who.se c t)llege is in a retrenchment pcTiod will 
vary greatly from those whose institution is in a period of growth. 

It was a continuing .strong commitment to the exc(>ll(>nce that 
motivated the faculty senate to embark on a study of degre(> 
requirements. (;reat care was taken ii the s(>l(>ction of faculty 
m(>mbers to .serve on th(> c()mmitt(>(> to <>nsure ttiat each academic- 
unit was representi'd and that tho.se cho.sen were well respect(>d 
by their p(>(>rs. 

Th(> value of a balanced repr(\sentation and of pe(T respect cannot 
b(> over.stat(>(l, sinc(> much of the commiU(>(>'s work inv()lv(>d 
communication between groups vyith widely divergent int(T(>.sts. 
(^)mmittee nu^mbers had to possess trust. n\si)ect, and integrity 
for one another. 

Another important aspect of fh(> c()mmitt(>e .selection process 
was recruitm(>nt of faculty menib(>rs who would hv mo.st willing 
and abl(> to (i(>v()te a considerabk' amount of tim(> and (effort to the 
ULsk and who could sustain that commitment over a long period of 
time. 

26 
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' Even greater care went into selecting the chair of the committee. 
It was imperative that this individual possess the ability to com- 
municate the interests of others, manage coalitions, and work well 
with all types of people with widely differing views. 

The charge issued to and accepted by the degree requirements 
^committee was as follows: 

1. Review the »*equirements for the four associate degrees with 
respect to college philosophy and goals, present and futuie district 
needs, standards and concerns for excellence. 

2. Review requirements with respect to optimal student growth. 
(At the College of DuPage, four degrees are granted: Associate in 
Arts, Associate in Science, Associate in Applied Science, and 
Associate in General Studies.) 

3. Obtain input from the entire college community. 

4. Prepare a written report. 

The committee began its task by exploring the philosophy 
statements and mission of the college. It was necessary for the 
committee to subscribe to the mission before continuing with its 
ta.sk. This eliminated the jpossibility of the committee adopting a 
philosophy that inconsistent with the needs of community 
college students ancpie purposes of the College of DuPage. 

The committee also reviewed the most recent self study on the 
institution and the accreditation report from the regional accrediting 
agency. These documents proved to be invaluable in assessing what 
stage the college had reached in its development. 

Throughout its tenure, the committee met once a week and 
engaged in a program of self education to increase the knowledge 
of its members in regard to degree requirements. The (>ommittee 
spent some time studying degree requirements at other institutions, 
both two-year and four-year colleges. Counterpart committees at 
Northern Illinois University and Southern Illinois University were 
interviewed and reference materials reviewed. ^ 

The committee members shared their finding^ with other faculty 
and administrative colleagues. This lead to an; increased level of 
knowledge concerning degree requirements throughout the state 
system and helped win the acceptance of the recommendations in 
the final report. Another side benefit of the study was that it served 
as an invaluable staff development effort. 

One of the first decisions reached by the committee was that the 
College of DuPage could not be all things to all people. The college 
exists to respond to the educational, vocational, and technological 
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needs of the residents of its district. In the committees' view, these 
needs fell into four basic categories: baccalaureate and pre-bacca- 
laureate education, technical/occupational education, remedial/de- 
velopmental education, and community services. 

A m^or concern of the committee was that it develop degree 
requirements that would be equal or superior to the educational 
requirements a student must meet in the first two years of study 
at a four-year college or university. An early decision mandated 
that requirements for degrees should be established in line with 
the purpose of the degree. Transfer degrees should assure graduates 
that they had reached a level of attainment comparable to that of 
the first two years in a four-year college or university. Technical 
degrees should assure graduates that they had obtained knowledge 
and skills that were readily marketable in the work place. 

Throughout the study, the committee made special efforts to 
keep the faculty and administration well informed. The committee 
took pains to communicate its decisions to all campus constituents 
as the decisions were reached. In this way, we identified and 
remedied problems before we wrote the final report. All those 
interested had the opportunity to provide input into the process. 

FYom the beginning, the committee was determined that its final 
report be approved by a consensus of faculty. This was accomplished 
ever: though not all faculty viewed every part of the proposal as 
acceptable. Faculty members were able to set aside personal 
differences and support and defend the degree requireme its as 
being generally representative of an acceptable totality. 

While the faculty assumed full responsibility for the study, it 
depended on the administration for resources and professional 
support. There were times when the administration was not always 
in complete accord with proposed changes, but rather than veto 
any action, it always left the way for negotiations open. 

It was this climate of mutual respect that contributed to the 
quality of the study. There was always an unspoken understanding 
that if the task was to be accomplished, the faculty and adminis- 
tration must work together. 

Results: Framing the Vision 

One of the questions the committee had to ask itself before it could 
develop new degree requirements was, "What vision does the 
C oilege of DuPage have for its students?" 

In seeking answers to this question, the committee sensed a 
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faculty concern thiit degree requirements be formulated specifically 
enough to require student^s to be proficient in a chosen area of 
study, yet broadly enough to allow flexibility. 

Many positive changes in the curriculum have resulted from the 
adoption of the new requirements. One such change was the 
creation of an international studies program. The committee felt 
that it was essential for stude \s ty have some understanding of 
and appreciation for other cultures. Courses in this category will 
place m£yor emphasis on understanding other cultures and nations. 

A contemporary life skills category was adopted to help students 
cope with an ever-changing world. These courses will help .students 
to function more effectively in a complex, technological, and 
stressful society. The emphasis will be on teaching universally 
applicable skills and/or processes, as opposed to class content 
specifically tied to an academic program. 

In addressing the concern that community college graduates be 
equal to or better than their counterparts at four-year colleges and 
universities, the committee gave a strong priority to strengthening 
general education requirements for all degrees. 

The general education requirements are designed to help students 
understand and appreciate their culture and environment, to develop 
personal values based on accepted ethics leading to civic and social 
responsibility, and to attain the skills in analysis, communication, 
quantification, and synthesis necessary for further gr owth as lifetime 
learners and productive members of society. 

The breadth and depth of all general education requirements will 
be increased. To accomplish this, .students seeking each degree will 
be required to take courses in communications, .science, mathe- 
matics, the humanities, so('ial and behavioral sciences, and inter- 
national studies or contemporary life .skills. The number of hours 
will aLso be increased in .several categories. 

Of .special concern to the committee was the need for emphasis 
on basic skills in science and mathematics. All candidates for 
associate degrees will be required to take courses in both .science 
and mathematics. Under the former degree requirements, students 
had the option of choosing courses in one aiea or the other. 

The committee al.so recognized a like need for students to po-ssess 
good communication skills to live and function effectively. More 
.specific requirements were designed in this area. As a result, 
.studetits will be required to complete courses in wxitten and oral 
communications. 
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Looking to the Future 

As a result of the study, degree requirements A^ill no longer be 
subject to sporadic review. A subcommittee of the Instruction 
Committee of the faculty senate has been established and given 
the sole charge of reviewing degree requirements on a continuing 
basis. 

But in many ways the most significant result of the study has 
been a revitalized and renewed faculty. A higher level of interest 
and concern for academic issues now exists among faculty members. 
The entire proceeding demonstrated that the faculty, through its 
governance process, can deal with complex issues, reach consensus, 
and find meaningful solutions to difficult problems. 

There is a new level of respect between faculty and administration. 
Both groups were reminded that they can work together harmo- 
niously and effectively in reaching agreement on complex issues. 
Each group understood and played out its role. The faculty tcjok 
full responsibility for the degree requirements and completed its 
task. The administiatioa provided the necessary support and en- 
couragement throughout the process. 

It is hoped that the benefits of the new degree requirements will, 
in time, extend far beyond the campus of the College of DuPage, 
to other colleges and universities where DuPage students will 
transfer as qualified candidates for higher degrees, to business and 
industry where graduates will demonstrate their competencies, and 
to the community at large where district residents will become 
more aware that their community college truly represents exc:ellence 
in education. 
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Eleven Decisions 

A Projwsed Model for the ReviewlRcrision oj Dcipvc 
Requirements 

The following (>U>v(mi liigroduMits arc providi'd as a iiuhU'I progruir. 
for tho r(>vU>w and revision of (l(>gr(>(> re(}uironionts. 

1. Deqree Requirements Are n FaruUif Respousihiliti/. In its 
policy statement on the associate degree puhlislied in October 1HH4, 
AAc.ic clearly placed the responsibility for the design and evaluation 
of associate degree programs with the teaching faculty. Although 
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the faculty must have the cf)mplete cooperation of the administra- 
tion to bring this task to fruition, the fundamental responsibility 
for degree requirements must rest with the teaching faculty. 

2. TJie Committee Must Be Appointed llnouqh the Normol 
(ioveninnee Process, The appointment of a degree requirements 
c f)mmittee should be accomplisht'd through the fac ulty governance' 
process Typically, the c hairi>erson of the faculty governing body 
appoints the cf)mmitt{>e and the governing botJy, and the faculty 
senate gives its approval. The u.s(> of an administratively appointee! 
task force or other in.stitutional committee should be avoided. This 
tends to remove the responsibility for degree reejuirenients from 
thv faculty. 
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a The Committee Must Have Clear Charge and Full Responsi- 
bility. The degree requirements committee should receive a clear 
charge and the full responsibility for its ta.sk. To function effectively, 
the committee must kno^v what is expected of it. The charge should 
precisely set the parameters of the task. The charge should also 
require that the committee report regularly to the faculty. From 
beginning to end, the committee must accept full responsibility for 
its work. After the final report is written, the committee should 
carry and defend its recommendations through each step of the 
approval process. The responsibility for obtaining the approval of 
the faculty, administration, and board of trustees should remain 
with the committee. 

4. The Committee Should Be Composed of Facultg That Are 
Representative of Academic Units. It is imperative to the success 
of the study that each academic unit of the college be represented 
on the committee. This assures the various academic units that 
they have a voice in the process. It also provides the committee 
with a direct channel of communication to each academic unit, and 
assures the committee that the interest level of the faculty will 
remain high throughout the study. 

5. The Committee Members Must Have tfie Respect of Tfieir 
Peers. Peer respect of committee members is essential to the 
credibility of the study. Without peer respect, it is doubtful that the 
recommendations of the committee will be taken seriously. 

6. The Committee Must Educate Itself and Its Colleagues. A 
large part of the committee's work involves educating itself in 
regard to degree requirements. This may involve interviews with 
faculty and administration, comparative studies of degree require- 
ments at other colleges and universities, and an analysis of degree 
requirements throughout the history of higher education. 

7. Communication Is an Essential Part of the Process. (Jreat 
effort should be made to communicate each stage of the process 
to constituents. Committee meetings must be held .egularly a; id all 
who are interested should be invited to attend and share their 
perceptions with the committee. As decisions are made, they should 
be clearly communicated to all campus constituents, especially to 
faculty. Constituents should feel free to communicate their concerns 
to their representatives on the committee. In this way, problems 
can be identified and remedied before a final report is written. 
Prior to preparing a final report, a rough draft should be circulated. 
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This provides all interested parties with one last ehar.ce to give 
input into the process. 

8. The Committee Must V/ork Toward Consensus. Although 
faculty niembors may hold widely divergent views, they must reach 
some degrt'e of unity on degree requirements. By prudent use of 
communication and education, the committee must work to achieve 
a consensus of faculty on iUs final recommendations. 

Tfw Committee Must Avoid Catering to Special Interests. A 
college fa(?ulty is composed of many individuals and factions, each 
of which have valid and important needs. Those needs may manifest 
themselves as demands for spt>eilic courses or as recommendations 
that there be no required courses. Occasionally, the voice of one 
group or individual rises above the others and attracts more than 
its share of attention. A degi ee requirements committee must hear 
all voices, but mu.st carefully weigh each concern and need against 
the overall goals of the college and the needs of its students. 

10. Degree Re^iuirements Must Be Contextual. Colleges exi.st 
within a c<,mplex and dynamic society. Faculty and administration 
must be aware of the societal factors that affect curricula ancJ 
academic programs. This is especially true of coniinunity colleges 
that were founded to be responsive to the educational needs of 
residents of the communities they serve. Community colleges must 
be ever conscious that they serve distinct types of .students: pre- 
baccalaureate degree students, two-year degree students, and non- 
degree students. Degree requirements of such in.stitutions mu.st fit 
in with the needs of .society, students, and employers, and must bv 
con.sistent with transfer institution requinmients. 

11. Tfie Final Report Must lie a Clear and Conci.se Statement 
of the Position of the Committee The final report is an essential 
part of the degree review process. It presents the work of the 
committee to others. As such, the report must be well written and 
presented in an attractive format. Throughout its tenure, the 
committee will have identified many i.ssues and may have made 
.several recommendations. Kach recommendation must ht sup- 
ported by a conci.se, clearly written Ju.stification. Attention must 
also be given to the content, style, and format of the report, sinc(> 
colleagues will gain their first impressions of the committee by 
reading the report. A poorly writtc-n, unattractiv(> report will not 
engender the respect that is necessary for serious consideration by 
faculty and admini.stration. 
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To Market, to Market 

Ways to Enhance the Status of Ow Associate Degree 



The associate degree, some would argue, is as strong as 
ever. They point to numbers as indicators of success. 
Associate degree holders make up at least 31 percent 
of higher education's graduates today. In 1969-70, when 
206,753 community, technical, and junior college students 
graduated, the percentage was just 16. In 1980-81 they 
numbered 416,377. The difference in gains over the previous 
decade, however, will not likely be matched by 1990, not 
in these days of static enrollments. Rather indicators of suc- 
cess seem to be shifting toward a different set of numbers, 
in numbers of new programs for training and retraining the 
unemployed and underemployed, for example, and in numbei-s 
of proliferating articulation/transfer agreements, all of which 
serve to enhance the status of the asvsociate degree. Improv- 
ing this status is the subject of this month's essays by four 
chief executive officers of community colleges. 
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by Michael E. Crawford 

Abraham Lincoln once said, "Public sentiment is every- 
thing [W]ith public sentiment nothing can fail; without 
it nothing can succeed." Unfortunately, the business of shap- 
ing public opinion is still often looked upon as a slightly shady 
occupation that educational institutions approach only through the 
back door. It is an unfortunate bias since it will be through the use 
of sound marketing practices that the status of the associate degi'ee 
^ will be enhanced. 

Those of us who work in a community college already understand 
the awesome responsibility we have to our students to create and 
maintain a sound academic environment. Now the task at hand is 
to shape the public's perception of the quality c)f education that is 
available on our campuses. The foui' P's of marketing-product, pnce, 
promotion, and position— give community, technical, and junior col- 
leges an almost infallible blueprint to follow in order to accomplish 
that goal. 

The first thing community colleges must do is to be certain they 
are producing a high-iiuality product. This re(iuires not only some 
internal marketing, but also a reevaluation of existing progTams and 
^cilities. Do we have committed, (jualified instructors in the 
' Sassrooms? Are we providing adecjuate labs and ecjuipment? Is the. 
(luatit>U;)f work reciuired to complete an associate degree meeting 
the standards of the four-year institutions to which our students are 
tran.sf erring, as well as the standards of potential employer's? Until 
ct)mmunity colleges answer in a resounding yes to these tjuestions, 
the quality of our product will remain open to challenge. 

Bui even a talented teaching staff^ind modern eijuipment in the 
clas,si"0()ms are only a part of assunngour vaned publics of the worth 
of the associate degi'ee. Admiiiisti-ators must also make college cam- 
puses pleasant places to work and attend classes. There is a need 

Michael K. Cnurford is chancellor oj' the Easlcru Inu n ('oninmnili^ 
CoUeife District. 
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to sensitize the faculty and staff to the importance of creating a 
positive environment both inside and outside the classrooms, A 
faculty member airing grievances within the community, regardless 
of whether they are petty or valid, will do more to undermine pro- 
gi'ams than any bad press coverage. One student discouraged by 
a rude receptionist on the telephone does much more than lower 
the community college's enrollment by one. An institution perceived 
as a place where there is a continuing undercurrent of dissatisfac- 
tion is going to have trouble convincing anyone that it is cUpable 
of producing a (juality product. 

Averting this kind of spreading disquiet is eveiyone's job, but cer- 
tainly the bulk of the responsibility falls with the college's leader- 
ship in organizing an internal marketing place. Every instructor, 
every secretai*y, eveiy custodian, should be made to understand that 
students are not an inconvenience, they are the reason for our 
existence. The customer may not always be right, but the customer 
is always the customer, and the old adage about catching more flies 
with honey is still a valid one. 

Of course, our end product is actually our gi'aduates. The students 
who leave our institutions with an ass()ciate degree will be the 
• gi'eatest testimonial to the worth of our progi'ams. Their perfoiTiiance 
in the marketplace or the extent of the knowledge they carry into 
a baccalaureate program will do much more to enhance the value 
of an associate degree than any amount of planned publicity. If com- 
munity colleges expect to set the standard of training for technical 
jobs, if we want to claim preeminence in setting academic standards, 
we have to be ready to do more than give our students an educa- 
tion. We have to strive for excellence. 

While community, technical, and junior colleges continue to assess 
thei^r programs and push for high-(}uality academic environment for 
students, they should remain cognizant of the diminishing fiscal sup- 
port for education that has become a national trend. It has alreacly 
become difficult for educational institutions to offer competitive 
salanes to their instructional staffs. More and more (jualified instruc- 
tors are being lured into business and industry jobs leaving 
classrooms cramped as students are doubled up into fewer sections. 
In Iowa la^st year state budgets were cut 3 percent after the 
school year had already started and money was already committed. 
With roughly 80 percent of a community college's budget being 
(Contractual in nature, what cuts were made had to be taken from 
the remaining 20 percent of the budget. That meant culOacks in 
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buildingj^ maintenance and repair, new equipment purcha^ies, out- 
dated^'^textbook replacement — all areas directly related to the 
classroom experience. 

Losing state and federal dollars means community colleges will 
be forced to examine the possibility of raising tuition and fees to 
hold their budgets together. That solution is in direct conflict with 
their stated mission of making education affordable for all students. 
Pricing a quality educational experience out of reach is a sad and 
very possible piece of irony. 

Unfortunately, the only other alternative is just as repugnant. 
Eliminating programs, cutting back on the number of sections 
offered, or watering down curriculum to save the expense of buy- 
ing the newest technological equipment will surely do more to 
devalue the associate degi-ee than anything else. 

It is everyone's job connected to a community college to lobby 
for the kind of public support community colleges need if we are 
going to be able to continue providing a high-quality education. Until 
national reforms are set. in motion, community, technical, and junior 
colleges are in danger of being unable to maintain a product that 
is exemplary. 

To institutions that are still approaching marketing from that back 
door, promotion means placing a newspaper ad in the local paper 
announcing registration dates. Enlightened community colleges know 
that a more important piece of promotion is to begin articulation 
with four-year institutions and high schools. These linkages evStablish 
partnerships that not only get our message to the community, but 
give important feedback to the community college to be Uvsed as a 
guide in future program planning. 

Articulation means establishing close working relations and 
cooperation in the design of new academic programs and the 
modification of existing ones. Enlisting this kind of help from four- 
year colleges gives them part ownership; and when their adminis- 
trators understand the high quality of work required to earn an asso- 
ciate degree, they will be more likely to treat students who have 
earned that degree with the same respect afforded students who 
have spent the first two years at their own institutions. 

The communit^^'^college open-door policy has been perceived by 
some as being such a lax policy that they confuse flexibility with 
poor academic standards. P'our-year institutions may find themsejyes 
troubled over a community college's unorthodox methods for meeting 
students' demands, but dialogiu* between those institutions and com- 
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munity collejjes can help clarify some of those methods, reassuring 
the universities that our own peculiar form of madness does not indi- 
cate a flawed system. Indeed, it is our flexibility that ^ves us our 
strength in the academic community. Once these unique 
.characteristics have been explained, it is very likely that four-year 
colleges will encourage students with special needs to take advan- 
tage of .a^community college before transferring into one of their 
own progra,ms. 

While it is historically true that transfer students have done as 
• well academically as students who have spent all four years at one 
institution, a small percentage of community college students actually 
transfer into a baccalaureate program. The fact that many students 
who enroll in community colleges with the intention of transferring 
to a four-year college do not reach that goal raises several additional 
issues. Are we helping students sufficiently in their quest for an 
upper-division degree? Are we serving as an advocate of the associate 
degi-ee student to the tour-year colleges, seeking more flexibility 
on their part in the time, location, and flexibility of degree offer- 
ings? Are we helping the transfer-oriented student set career goals 
that are appropriate for the associate degree? 

Similar working relationships also need to be developed with other 
institutions, most notably the high schools. The "tech prep" cur- 
riculum being developed in some communities between high schools 
and community colleges illustrates how this can be done effectively. 
The program is solidly based in applied sciences, applied math, 
literacy courses, and technical programs. The high school vocational 
education part of the program covers career clusters and systems. 
Study in such clusters eases the transition to technical education 
programs in community colleges. 

In addition, high school counselors will be m(»re apt to steer 
students toward two-year programs. Soliciting input from high 
schools as to what programs students are asking for will also attract 
a larger share of students, help weed out unnecessai*>' curricula, and 
strengthen existmg courses by allowing instmctors U) focus on those 
in high demand. 

Bringing these cowses to the community is one of a community 
colleges* greatest strengths. Convenient locations— "positioning" in 
marketing terms— is an asset often .stressed by recruiters talking 
to incoming students. However, convenience for our traditional 
students should be only one of our considerations in delivering our 
product to the community. 
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The business/industiy community might best be serveci by classes 
conducted within their own facilities. With this type of inhouse train- 
ing, businesses can evaluate the quality of instruction using their 
own standards as a yardstick. This kind of linkage is indispensable 
since it is the potential employers who will be touting the value of— or 
denying the lack of professionalism in- the studeiits.they hire from 
community college programs. Most of the time, the "appropnate" 
degi-ee for the future job market will be the associate de^g^'ee. 

On-the-job education is not only practical for industrial/technical 
progi-ams, but also in areas such as heylth occupations, food service, 
and office procedures. Evaluating and meeting employees' needs ij< 
important if we are to maintain a practical educational program of 
training and assistance for our students. 

But positioning can also refer to offering courses through telecom- 
munications, by correspondence, or in evening and weekend pro- 
gi-ams. Facilitating students in completing the work for an associate 
degi-ee in a reasonable amount of time will do much to enhance the 
notion that community colleges provide a rigorous educational 
environment. 

Once community, technical, and junior colleges look at the broad 
picture of marketing as an honorable and necessary part of educa- 
tion, the value of the associate degi-ee will become apparent to our 
communities. It is all right to come into a marketing j)roj?i'am through 
the back door as long as we don't linger too long in the kitchen. 
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by Mary M. Norman 

The "status" of the associate degree, that is, its position or 
rank, is reco^iized in the community of higher education 
along with the status of the bachelor's, master's, and doc- 
torate. What our problem has been is that as community 
college educators we have not elevated the attainment of the associate 
degree as one of our primary missions and thus it has not attained 
the stature it deserves either within or without our colleges. 

What we need to do is to mount a marketing campaign at the 
national, state and local level. There is no question that the Amencan 
Association of Community and Junior Colleges has taken a giant 
step in this effort by mounting a task force that redefined the basic 
elements in the A.A., A.S., and A.A.S. degrees. This report has been 
adopted by the member colleges of the Association and should ser»'e 
as a broad blueprint for excellence in the degrees offered by each 
community, technical, and junior college. In essence we have defined 
our "product" and now we must begin to market it vigorously. 

As with any successful marketing strategy, internal marketing 
must be the first step. We must convince our present students, both 
full- and parttime, that the associate degi-ee is important to them 
personally and professionally. We must demonstrate to our students 
that the associate degree v/ill make transfer to a four-year college 
or university almost automatic. We must demonstrate to our 
students that once the degree is awarded, jobs will be available and 
employers will reward their efforts. Every community, technical, 
and junior college has these success statistics available, but rarely 
do they share them with entering students. The attainment of the 
associate degree should be held out lu our students as the ultimate 
achievement to be attained at our colleges. The message must go 

Mary M. Norman is 'president of Orange County Community 
College, Ne^v York. 
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out loudly and clearly from the board of tmstees through the admin- 
istration and the faculty. 

The faculty are the key in this internal marketing process. They 
must be committed to the associate degree. They must see its worth 
and encourage students to complete all requirements for the degi-ee 
no matter their future plans. This will not be an easy task. It has 
been my experience that many faculty themselves do not see the 
worth of the associate degi-ee. This in part is due to the fact that 
few of them are community college graduates. Many consider the 
degree *'less than" a bachelor's, or of no significant measure of 
achievement. There is a sad irony in all of this since these are the 
same individuals who plan and design the requirer^ents for our 
degrees. Our faculty must be reminded that they need to *'seir' the 
progi'ams they fought so hard to establish through their curriculum 
committees. . 

Once we have achieved an agreement on the associate degi^ee 
within our institutions, there is much to be done externally to market 
our product. We must begin with our local high schools. Superin- 
tendents, principals, and counselors should be sent AACJC's publica- 
tion regarding the associate degree. This should be followed by 
meetings sponsored by the college to discuss the worth of the degree 
and to promote the various degi-ee programs the college has to of- 
fer. There is a complete lack of knowledge regarding the associate 
degree on the part of the very institutions that supply us our 
students. They need to know what we know. If they need convincing, 
I would suggest you invite them to your gi-aduation ceremonies. The 
graduates and their families will gi^aphically demonstrate how impor- 
tant they consider the awarding of the associate degi^ee. 

Our next market must be the four-year colleges and universities 
who are the recipients of our graduates. In an ideal world, I would 
insist that these colleges only accept transfers who have attained 
the associate deg)*ee. However, that would place undue burdens on 
some of our students and could produce a negative reaction. 
However, I believe that these institutions could be asked to give 
special recognition to those transfer students who have attained the 
degree. Agreements could be reached so that all credits obtained 
by these students, whether HO or 70, would automatically transfer. 
This ty])e of airangement has been reached in many states, but needs 
to be encouraged by every community college. 

As four-year colleges and universities compete with our colleges 
for the same students, we must convince them to honor our degree 
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aa they would have theirs honored. I do not know of any bachelor's 
degree program that would accept a master's degree program from 
another institution, pirating students away before they had attain- 
ed the bachelor's degi*ee. However, this is a common practice today 
between four-year colleges and community colleges. Only by work- 
ing with four-year colleges and universities can our community col- 
leges top this practice. We must insist on the importance of our 
degrees and set up strong and clear guidelines that give preferen- 
tial treatment to our graduates. 

As with high schools, colleges, and universities, we must i>A\ the 
importance of the associate degree to business, industry, labor, and 
government. These employers of our students must first be given 
information about the associate degree and the programs offered 
at this degree level. This campaign must first be done on a local level 
with those employers each college serves. In addition, national and 
state campaigns will be necessary. We should strive, it seems to 
me, at both levels to have employers advertise their jobs in such 
a way that the associate degree is given prominence. We must 
encourage employers to request the associate degree as a minimum 
requirement for certain jobs. Can you imagine the impact it would 
have if IBM, for example, advertised a series of jobs in the New 
York Times and our own dailies with the associate degree in account- 
ing, electronics, and engineering technology as a minimum job 
requirement. I believe we can achieve this status if we provide 
employers with the success stories of those already employed in their 
companies. 

In this endeavor, as in those mentioned previously, it becomes 
apparent that our alumni, our graduates, are our key. It is our 
gi'aduates who can convince our present students, staff, upper- 
division colleges, and employers of the importance of the associate 
degree. They have succeeded in large measure because they pur- 
sued the associate degree with its status, and thus have given it 
stature. Our campaigns to market the associate degree, both inter- 
nally and externally, must be "sold" by our satisfied customers— 
our graduates. We must enlist their help if we are to succeed on 
a local, state, or national level. 
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D^td 0. Phelps 

by Donald (?. Phelps 

The associate degi'ee has the potential to be a universally 
respected educatio nal certificate, but to realize this poten- 
tial, community colleges must achieve a major transforma- 
tion. We must conceive a vision of the associate degree as 
the centerpiece, the crov^'n jewel, of the community college experi- 
ence, and through internal commitment and external communica- 
tion, make that vision a reality. 

If a degree that is attainable in two years is to achieve this status 
in today's world, it must certify acquisition not merely of a certain 
portion of knowledge but also of the ability to learn independently, 
beyond the limits of degree requirements and formal study. It must 
make the connection between the educated, human- ^ person and the 
employable, productive person. It must instill appreciation for the 
events and v, lues of our own past and of other cultures, and the 
ability to carry this appreciation actively into our lives. It must 
stimulate students to develop their own standards of excellence, 
which are in turn based on higi. individual expectations and self 
esteem. In short, the educational process must make significant con- 
tact with the whole person and, in many cases, engender significant 
change in a relatively short period of time. 

Current visionari is in higher education offer a wealth of wisdom 
for colleges seeking to create their own special version of the ideal 
two-year degree education. The Study Group on the Conditicms of 
Excellence in American Higher Education calls for a focus on 
students, by involving them more integrally in the learning process, 
by fostering high expectations, and by providing regular assessment 
and feedback. William Bennett urges us to reassert the centrality 
of the humanities to the making of the educated person. Dale Pamell 
declares that effective preparation of technicians for the future 
requires that colleges develop articulated programs, which combine 
both general and vocational education, with the secondary schools. 

Donald (j. Phidps is chancellor of the Seattle (^mimunity College 
District 
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These are stimulating and challenging views of what ought to be. 
But it is at the level of the individual college that the attainable vision 
will ultimately be created. The vision must be shared within the col- 
lege and its community, because if achieving real stature for the 
associate degree is the goal, hard decisions must be made: decisions 
about changing course and program requirements and stnicture— re- 
quiring comprehensive core courses in humanities, technology, and 
self understanding for eveiy degree program, for example; decisions 
about standards below which we cannot honorably certify that learn- 
ing has occuiTed, and about levels of sypport that will enable every 
willing learner to achieve these standards. 

In fact, what is called for is the identification of educat ional excel- 
lence, through the collaborative efforts of college administrators and 
faculty. For despite our sincerity and considerable succer.s in serv- 
ing our students and communities, for the most part we have yet 
to establish either a sense of unified pui-pose or a set of standards 
by which we and our graduates are known and judged. In seeking 
to do so, we must hold to the special strengths of the community 
college: its focus on teaching, on responsiveness to the community, 
and on providing opportunity for all students. Our aim should be 
to provide incentives for students to. set higher goals for themselves, 
not to place obstacles in their way; to offer our knowledge and expe- 
rience in the service of students, not to force students into a single 
educational mold. 

Once we have agi eed on a common vision, valid for our commu- 
nity and attainable with our resources, we must have the will to 
achieve it, to determine what changes are necessary and to see that 
they are carried out. For example, we should restructure the cur- 
riculum to emphasize the acquisition of learning tools-problem solv- 
ing, communication, analyais-to give an ordered view of our histoi-y 
and cultu»'e as well as an understanding of the challenges ()f 
technology. This will mean accepting and making room for new 
courses and new patterns of presentation. 

We should explore new ways and improve old ways of teaching 
so that all who want to learn are given ade()uate opportunity to do 
so. This will mean changes in accepted and ti-aditional ways of work- 
ing; it will mean leaining from and with ( ur students. We should 
set standards that are realistic and that relate to expectations in 
the world outside the college, but are finally based on our best pro- 
fessional judgment; and offer students assistance in identifying inter- 
ests and skills, in setting realistic goals, in exi)lonng new directions 
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and testing them before making fim commitments. We should treat 
students like valued customers; be frank when either we or they 
are in the wrong, but right or wrong, treat ihem with respect in 
every single transaction they have with the college. 

In order to effect such changes, involving the most fundamental 
aspects '^f our work, faculty and administrators must be genuine 
partners in the task. Faculty must play an active role in determin- 
ing the kinds of support that will be needed to enable them to make 
the changes in what and how they teach. At the same time, they 
must be willing to participate as professionals in analyzing the (luality 
of program and instruction, and of taking action together to impi ove 
the quality, to meet the standards that have been set; and they must 
support and help effect change rather than obstruct it. 

Now, as all of this is being accomplished-all based on internal 
commitment to the belief that the community college and the degi-ees 
it offers can and should be first-rate-the other part of the program 
must come into play: the external communication. Before we can 
market our product, we need to assure its quality; only then can 
we begin the second half of the task, but it will be an easier task 
^ . '^Huse of the groundwork that has been laid. Once again, adminis- 
trators and faculty must work together to demonstrate to the 
community— to other educati-mal institutions, to business, industry, 
community groups, legislators-the caliber of education our gradu- 
ates acquire. But if we succeed in the first part, in assuring that 
the caliber is high, the product will provide its own momentum. T > 
number of associate degree holders will increase, and the perform- 
ance of these graduates, on the job and in other colleges, will speak 
for itself. 
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Why have we, us that uni(}ue contribution to the education 
scene of the American learning picture, chosen to become 
so conscious of awarding degree^!? As the "people's col- 
lege," shouldn't we be more concerned about learning and 
the process of thinking, which we develop within oui' students, rather 
than a piece of paper? 

But the fact is that without a map that provides the periodic bench- 
marks around which we measure our progress toward achieving the 
goal of a broadly educated citizenry, we return to a smorgasbord 
era in Ameiican higher education that has seen both our philosophies 
and pipes spring leaks of monumental proportions. Perhaps at no 
time in our history as a community college movement is it moce cnt- 
ical for us to define through our degrees and their associated cur- 
ricular benchmarks those definitions of an educated citizen that we 
would hold up for all to examine. 

Placing these tenets under the microscope for public examination 
will not be easy, nor should it be attempted by the faint-of-heart. 
But such will be one of the basic steps toward enhancing the stature 
of the associate degree because it will assure that we are develop- 
ing our curriculum in light of today's world, rather than maintain- 
ing our degree requirements on historical precedents that may have 
faded. 

To achieve our ultimate goal of a broad base of public support for 
the associate degree, a local college would be advised to consider 
implementing a regular, ongoing program evaluation process that 
recjuires an intensive evaluation of eveiy degrt?(-» program on at least 
a five-year cycle. The objective would be to assure that all the pieces 
of each associate degi'ee program are woi'king in harmony and meet- 
ing defined criteria for the program. Such aii evaluatit)n process 

Donald L. Neivport is president of Oklahoma City Community 
College. 
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should be dove-tailed with both the cuniculum review and budgetary 
processes so that approved recommendations can be implemented 
in an orderly v;ay ynd with appropriate financial support. 

A college should also consider initiating a broad-based staff and 
student development progi*am to achieve an undei^tandingof exactly 
what an associate degree is and how it fits into the strateg)^ plan 
of the college; and initiating a well-formulated strategic minketing 
progi-am that communicates the quality and legitimacy of thexlegree 
programs through, for example, vignettes on teaching faculty as well 
as the accomplishments of degree recipients and major employers 
of associate degree graduates. 

Another worthwhile endeavor would be the initiation of institu- 
tionwide (}uality-control projects that regularly and routinely seek 
to target the upgrading of specific aspects of the associate degree. 
For example, several community colleges in recent years have under- 
taken ambitious projects aimed at redefining and revitalizing the 
general education component of the degree. Other institutionwide 
projects have targeted such items as computer literacy, grade infla- 
tion and consistency, and basic skills. 

Enhancement of the associate degi'ee will ultimately occur through 
a conscious response to the major challenge that we face as a com- 
munity college movement: that of trying too hard to be all things 
to all people. The degrees we offer should be evaluated through 
straightfoi*ward respimses to the following (}uestions: 1) If it is a 
preparatory degree for further study, is the recipient of our degree 
actually prepared for earning the appropriate advanced degi^ee? and 
2) If it is an immediate job entry degree, are there openings for 
trained personnel in that career and is our recipient ade(}uately 
prepared to enter this job? In short, no degree can remain viable 
if recipients are either not ade(iuately prepared to do what the degi-ee 
implies or they are prepared for something that is no longer needed. 

Through such action vsteps as I have suggested, the answers to 
these final (juevStions will be rev^oundingly affirmative and establish 
those benchmarks that will keep us on the right road to enter the 
year 2000 with both pride and assurance. 
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Leslie KoUai 



In early 1984 AACJC published this work unde*- the title Redefining 
the Associate Degree. It can help yru to einiluate your college's 
associate degree program and to educate your ejrtemal publics 
about the degree's value Demand for the "Koltai Rei)ort" has been 
so high that AACJC is pleased to reprint it hetv. 

Preface 

The American community college i^ becoming one of the most 
successful educational institutions in the worid. Many devel- 
oping countries have already adopted models of community 
and/or technical colleges and have created hundreds of 
institutions to usher in a new age of civilization. 

In the United States the community college is a growing educa- 
tional enterprise. In the 1982-83 academic year close to five million 
students chose to attend 1,219 community, technical, and junior col- 
leges to begin, to complete, or to continue their ijuest for learning. 
Community colleges thrive because they have a long-term commit- 
ment to open yiccess for all citizens who can benefit from attending, 
coupled with dedication to sustaining and improving the quality of 
the educational experiences they provide. Community colleges'are 
eager to respond to the needs of a gi'owing student population, and 
as one of their missions, they award associate degi ees at the com- 
pletion of designated two-year curricula. 

During the last deV-ade the number of associate degi'ees awarded 
increased by approximately (JO percent, compared with an increase 

Leslie Koltai is charuellor of the Los Angeles Community College 
IHstnct. 
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of 11 percent for the baccalaureate degi-ee. In fact, associate degrees, 
which accounted for more than 18 percent of degrees in 1970, 
gi-ew to 23 percent at the end of the decade. ^ The community col- 
leges are proud of this achievement. However, there is a growing 
desire to initiate a national dialogue on the goals, definitions, and 
quality of this degree. 

Dale Pamell, president of the American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges, appropriately recognized the need for deter- 
mining the present status of the associate degree, and the National 
Endowment for the Humanities made it possible to plan for such 
discussion. In these days of austere budgets, collective bargaining, 
and retrenchment, a review of the associate degree recjuires excep- 
tional perception, a deep commitment to quality, as well as an 
understanding of society's needs. 

This presentation is the result of a fundamental process of inquiry 
that began with the review of literature pertaining to the history, 
trends, and meaning of the associate degi-ee. As a second step, a 
sui-vey insti-ument was sent to 100 community, technical, and junior 
college districts with a total enrollment of approximately two million 
students. A different questionnaire was sent to 100 high schools and 
50 companies randomly selected from the Fortune 500 listings, 
including automobile manufacturers, oil companies, and other major 
industrial concerns. In addition to these surveys, 20 academic and 
■ professional associations and 10 university professor^- in the field 
of community college education were invited to comment on the sub- 
ject. Also, a special effort was made to contact the state higher educa- 
tion officers across the country. The responses were compiled and 
analyzed; opinions and essays were placed into appropriate 
categories; and after further review, recommendations were 
presented for further discussion. 

The most valuable aspect of this initial presentation is the forma- 
tion of the National Task Force on the Redefinition of the Associate 
Degree. The Task Force is composed of some of the foremost educa- 
tion: leaders and experts in the country, including a high-ranking 
official of the present administration, public and private university 
presidents, leaders of national accrediting and testing agencies, chief 
executive officers of community and technical colleges, a superin- 
tendent of a large, urban public school system, and professors of 
higher education. 
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TALKING IT AROUND: In March 1984 AACJC convened a roundtable ofe.rperLs 
to discuss definitUm of the assonate degree. fVrwi lefU Hawld 11 McAnimh, 
president of the College oflhiPage in Illinois, who presented a drqft of the polirg 
statement shoirn on pagf\s S4-^S; Roundtable Chair Ernest Boger, prt'sideut of 
the ( aniegie Foundation f>r the Advancement of Teaching: and Co-rhair Leslie 
Koltai, chancellor of the Los Angeles Communitg College District, 

Up to Now: A Historical PeMfective 

Ik ny understanding'- of the associate degree^i^ it now exists 
muv< be grounded in an awareness of its evolution through- 
h^L out this century. 
JL The birth of the associate degree and, indirectly, the two- 
year college can be traced to the University of Chicago, which in 
VMM) began awarding associate degrees in arts, literature, and science 
at the end of the sophomore year. The univei'sity's president, William 
Rainey Han)t^t'» fostered the foundation of Joliet Junior C'ollege in 
Illinois to serve us a feeder institution to the University of Chicago. 
Joliet Junior College was characterized as an institution ideal for 
technic ' and paraprofessional ti-aining and as a **junior college'* with-, 
the a(i(li'd advantage of easy jn-oximity and lower cost toyhe 
student/-^ 

By 1918 there were ITJunioi* colleges in the coui\try granting the 
associate deginn*. The Junior college was "an institutit)n offering two 
years of iPaStruction of strictly collegiate grade/' declared the new - 
ly fouud<Ml American z\svSociatioii of rhuuor (\)lleges/'^ 
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A review of literature suggests that at nearly eveiy oi-ganizational 
'meeting held by the American Association of Juni()r Colleges dur- 
ing the 1.920s and 1930s, the subject of occupational education was 
discussed, with the Association "aware that it had to take a leader- 
ship ro(e in directing the movement for terminal education," as it 
was then called."* 

In 1939 the Association created a commission on junior college ter- 
minal education to study the role of nonacademic or vocational pro- 
grams, which at that time accounted for about one third of the 
courses offered at the approximately 200 junior colleges then in ex- 
istence. In 1944 the National Education Association's Commission 
on Educational Policies stressed the need for a one- or two-year p) o- 
gram of occupational education.^ 

The end of World War II brought a shift in focus as young men 
rushed back to the campuses eager to prepare for participation in 
the good life. The GI Bill was instrumental in opening a new era 
of two-year college education. 

And in 1947 the President's Commission on Higher Education 
"recon^mended an increai?e in the number of comnmnity colleges .so 
that stwients who might hot benefit from a full four-year course of 
studies could attain an education enabling them to take their place 
in the American workforce."** The Conmiission spoke specifically 
of programs enabling' graduates to enter skilled, seniiprofessional, 
and technical jobs. 

As John Lombardi pointed out. it all began with the post-World 
War 1 1 era, which "marked t he beginning of the second major gi'owth 
perifSTi for the junior colleges. And along with t)ther aspects the 
associate degree became one of its important characteristics.'"' By 
the late 1950s the degree was accepted and authorized as verifica- 
tion of genuine academic achievement in nearly every state. Pro- 
liferation of various ty))es of degrees foUowec'. with associate in arts, 
associate in science, and associate in applied science tallying the 
largest total of awardees. 

Since the 19oOs each decade has found two-year colleges respond-""" 
ingto different societal needs. First, there wai; the call to help this 
country respond to the wSputnik challenge, with math and science 
. being stressed in the curriculum. The 19()()s saw emphasis on 
expanded eduiational o})p()rtunities to serve those who had pre- 
* viously been neglected by higher education, while the 1970s brought 
compensatory and vocational education into the forefront as the col- 
leges responded to greater dispai'ity in students* ability and their 
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increased preoccupation with preparing" foi* a career. During those 
years the colleges underwent rapid expansion with enrollment 
increases of up to 15 percent a year. 

This phenomenal gi'owth was largely due to the fact that ''of all 
higher education institutions, the community colleges contributed 
most to opening the system" and ''were available to all comers, at- 
tracting the 'new students,' the minorities, the women, the people 
who had done poorly in high school, those who would otherwise never 
have cont^idered further education,"® And the influx of these "new 
students" affected the colleges in terms of curriculum and delivery 
systems. Since many were academically underprepared, compen- 
satory education came into the spotlight, with nearly 60 percent of 
all public two-year colleges foui.d to have compensatory programs 
in a 1973 study and one third of the community college mathematics 
courses taught at a level lower than beginning algebra by th^ 
mid-1970s,« 

There was also an impact on how, when, and where education was 
offered, with courses available in the evening, at outreach centers, 
and even on television. P^or example, part-time students went from 
58 percent of total enrollment in 1968 to 62 percent in 1980, Anothei* 
dramatic shift was found in the ratio of freshmen Lo sophomore enroll- 
ment. While a fairly consistent ratio of 2,4 freshmen to one 
sophomore was evident from the early 1950s to the mid-1970s, the 
proporti(m of vStudents completing two years was less than one in 
five by the end of the 1970s. Financial aid profn^ams expanded 
rapidly as well, with student assistance progi-ams found in 12 states 
in 19()4, 22 in 1970, and in all but a few states by the beginning of 
this decade. 

P\)cusing in on trends in asvsociate degree awards during the 1970s, 
data from the National Center for Education Statistics reflect a 
changing society and a changing community colle<2:e. Numbers of 
degrees awarded in vocational areas showed substantial increases 
with nearly a 78 percent increavse amf)ng mechanical/engineering 
technologies and an 184 percent jump for health services and 
paramedical technologies. Degi-ees in vscience and engineering-related 
programs increased 28 to 82 percent Arts, sciences, and general 
education progi-ams did not fare as well, however. While these cate- 
gories accounted for about 57 percent of the total number of avssociate 
degrees awarded in 1970-71, they had dropped to just 87.5 percent 
by 1979-80. »^ 
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Demogi'aphic chanjres were eviflent as well. Since 197()-77 women 
have been receiving more associj^te ciegrees than have men, even 
though men still outnumber womeh in everv other degree category 
Women scored an increase of 102 percent'during the 1970s in the 
number of associate degrees earned, according to the National 
Center for Education Statistics. Reflecting the increased interest 
among all segments for vocational training, the percentage of 
associate degrees awai'ded to women in career areas v/ent from about 
43 percent to 55 percent. For example, women earned about 40 per- 
cent of science and engineering-related associate degrees in 1970-71 
and 52.4 percent by 1979-80.^3 

Data from the National Center for Educational Statistics indicate 
trends by ethnic group. For example, the 1970s also saw as many 
as lb percent of associate deg^i'ees bein. varded to minorities, com- 
pared with about 12 percent of baccai,, reate degrees. Associate 
degi-ees in business and commerce technologies were the most com- 
mon. In 1979-80 nonwhites accounted for 18.5 percent of degrees 
in business and commerce technologic s and 20 percent of those 
received in data processing and public seA'ice-related technologies.!'* 
And now, for many community colleges in the 1980s, career educa- 
tion continues to be their major function. >5 

The 97th Congress in 1982 approved Public Law 97-800. the Job 
Training Partnen hip Act, which again put the emphasis on com- 
munity colleges in joint federal-business-educational progi'ams. This 
legisliition "signals a new era for vocational education and the private 
sector to collaborate in providing job training and related services. 
Its focus is on enabling economically disadvantaged individuals and 
others in special need of training to begin emplovrnent," according 
to VocEdJ^ 

This leg-islation rt fleets a new federal policy that to communiiy 
and technical colleges is reminiscent of the eni of the 1958 Natioiwl 
Defense Education Act and its impact on strengthening humanities 
and sciences in higher education. At that time it was a reaction to 
the potential of Russian advancement in science. This time it is a 
reactivm to, among other things, the Japanese factor in the tradi- 
tional American mai'ketplace, suggesting that this country cannot 
survive without a cohesi\'e national plan including new em{')hasis on 
teaching of high technology in colleges. In this light the a.ssociate 
degree continues to be a significant contribution to the nation's 
economy and .security. 
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Strength Through Diversity: 
A Review of Literature 



Community ct)lle^>-es, as local institutions, have always high- 
lighted diversity in pn^grams, facilities, students, and objec- 
tives. An examination of the literature concerning the 
diversity of the associate degree, its components, and the 
ways in which it is perceived and evaluated, is essential to an 
understanding of the degi-ee as it now exists, as well as to the formu- 
lation of recommendations for its redefinition. 

According to a report conducted by the American Council on 
Education on the study of credentialing educational accomplishment, 
never has the certification function of institutions of higher educa- 
tion been more important than it is today: "A mobile, complex society 
supported by a technological economy is, by its nature, dependent 
on formal certification to identify the (jualified, to protect against 
the incompetent and the fraudulent, and to encourage learning and 
competence. The report points ou' that in an increasing number 
of career specialties it is difficult to measure (juickly and confidently 
the difference between the competent and incompetent when 
evaluating job applicants. Degrees, in this situation, seive as proxies 
for human merit or as presorters of attainment. ^'^ 

At the heart of discussion of any degree is an analysis of the cur- 
ricula upon which attainment of that degree is based, anvd central 
to the debate about redefinition of the associate degree is the issue 
of general and liberal education, especially in terms of their role in 
the instruction of career-minded students, 

Joseph Duffey, former chairman of the National p]ndowment for 
the Humanities, also addressed this issue, particularly in terms of 
two-year college programs, saying, "The humanities are not the 
sacred province of a select few. They are, instead, the intellectual 
and spiritual resources by which a society as a whole perceives and 
gives shape to its cultural life and legacy. No set of institutions is 
better placed, literally, than our community colleges, to ensure public 
access to these resources— resources that are the rightful heritage 
I' of all our citizens."*^ 

I It was William J. Bennett,, now Secretary of Education, who in 
f November 1982 sounded a warning when he told the National 
1 Council of Teachers of English that humanities coui ses in colleges 
I and schools had degenerated into a "jumble of indiscriminate 
1 offerings" with "no rationale and no guidance or coherence for the 
I mind or imagination." He said that "the activities undertaken in the 
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name of the humanities don't seem to add up to anything; they 
don't define anything. The studies we associate with the humanities 
today no longer stand for a unified set of principles or a c oherent 
body of knowledge." Instead, they have become ' frighteningly 
fragmented, even shattered."-" 

Speaking to the issue of the humanities in occupational curricuhi 
was Arthur Cohen, professor of education al the University of 
California. Los Angeles, and president of the Center for the Study 
of Community Colle^-es. who wrote. "The humanities should be 
available to si U(1*»nls in occupational programs through other than 
traditional course formats. It is not productive for humanities instruc- 
tors to attempt to make their courses reciuired for students in 
occupational i)rojframs. There is too much resistance on the part of 
the faculty of the occupational programs, their .student.^, and com- 
nmnity advisory boards. The humanities faculty nu st create 
modules, short segments that can be inserted into the ocrupatiunal 
programs themselves. These segnients can (k'al with aspects of the 
humanities that have meaning for .students in those programs. . . . 
More needs to be done with literature, history and other disciplines 
in (levek)ping short .segments of interest to students in automotive, 
electronic and engineering technology programs. 

There are many, however, who are not optimistic about reform 
and change, including Professor -lames 0. Hammons of the Univer- 
sity of Arkan.-^as. who noted. "(Jeneral education, like progress, is 
geiierallv viewed with favor, but its })redeces.^or. change, is viewe<l 
with fear and suspicion. In order for change to occur, tlu; dead weight 

of inertia nui.< be overcome General education will need U) be 

defined and sold, ils content and goals determined In addition, 

faculty will have to be trained; .student support enlisted; curriculum 
changes approved; materials of instruction developed or purchased; 
org'ani/.ational structures reexamined; compromises worked out on 
numbers of hours to be devoted; articulation agroements with four- 
year colleges developed; and so forth." While the ta.^k is not ea.^v. 
he ."^aid. "It must be undertaken if the i-ommunity college is to 
pre})are its students with tlie education they need for .-survival today. 
Karlier in its hi.^ory. the conununity college had an o})portunity and 
nii.s.^^ed it For the community college 'next time' has arrived."^^"-^ 

Kven though employees are dealing with more and more 
sophi.^icated li'chnology in the workplace, the literature suggests 
that thegeiu'ric vocational abilities of reading, writing, computing, 
and conununicating are prized by business and industry above the 
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more specific job-related skills. Chai'les Bowen. IBM's pro^fram direc- 
tor for educational development, was clear about what his company 
was looking for in prospective employees. "The main thin^j- we want 
is the ability to understand and solve problems," he said. "And I 
suspect that involves a broader interdisciplinary education of the 
people we hire. "23 

This response is by no means unicjue. In a study (juoted in VocEd 
it was emphasized that the business community needed, "above all. 
workers who can read, write, compute, and think. . .that they can 
IXet the job done only with employees who get to work on time, 
cooperate with others, take responsibility, and can adapt to 
(.'hange."24 Lusterman's 1977 study of lai-ge firms indicated that 
employei's wanted entry-level workers who are trainable and 
Iiterate.25 

The opinions expressed in this chuptei* stress the need for general 
education as an important pail of the associate degree i*ei}uirement. 
In that context, the humanities reciuire more attention and struc- 
ture. Just what direction American community colleges should take 
is still subject to debate. The vei'y existence of the degree is a result 
of the eai'ly twentieth-century educational I'eform that allowed 
students to move at the end of a two-yeai' curriculum in a \ ai*iety 
of directions. 



A Degree of Success: A Survey of 
the Associate Degree 

Presently, there is growing public interest in the ([uality and 
the variety of academic and professional degrees awarded 
in higher education. Individuals, associations, government 
agencies, foundations, as well as business and labor groups 
are studying the substance and relevance of "higher learning in the 
nation's service." Ernest Boyer and Fred Hechinger point out that 
"America's colleges and universities seem today to be waiting for 
new cues from offstage prompters rather than setting their own 
objectives. "26 

The responses in this study are helpful as a self-analysis regard- 
ing the status of the associate degree as visualized by community 
colleges, high schools, universities, professional associations, and by 
the business community. Out of 100 college districts in 2(5 states, 
72 responded to the incjuiry form. These districts represent a stu- 
dent population of 1,561,497 and a mean enrollment of 7,769 in 201 
colleges. Twenty-nine high schools in 26 states with a total enroll- 
ment of 38,557 and a mean enrollment of 1,430 participated in this 
sample survey. A relatively small percentage of polled companies 
responded to the incjuiry— 12 large corporations with a total number 
of 670,175 employees and a mean employment fig^are of 55,847. 

In the analysis of the responses three statistical measures were 
used— frequency distribution, percentage, and mean. In the applica- 
tion of freciuency distribution the number of responses under each 
single category is represented in a variety of tables. Percentage was 
utilized for the interjJretation of different statistical computations 
and for the analysis of various tables. Mean, the most widely used 
measure of control tendency, w^s computed by adding up the total 
number of responses and dividii^ it by the number of respondents. 

Of the sampled community colleges 74 percent operate in the tradi- 
tional semester mode; 23 percent use the ciuaiter system; 2 percent 
use a modified semester; and 1 percent is on a trimester calendar. 

The percentages of responding colleges awarding various degrees 
were as follows: associate in arts, 97 percent; associate in science, 
74 percent; associate in applied science, 45 percent; associate in 
general studies, 17 percent; associate in liberal arts, associate in arts 
and science, and associate in applied arts and science, all 4 percent. 
Offered by 2 percent of the colleges were associate degrees in occu- 
pational studies, engineering, computer scieiice, secretarial admin- 
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Table 1 

Number of Degrees Granted firom 197a-79 to 1980-41 
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•Other: Includes associate in business administration, associate in applied science, 
associate in c^pUed business, and associate of occupational studies. 



istration, en^nneei-ing* technolo^-, business administration, fine aKs. 
applied arts, and applied business. 

Table 1 shows a 7 percent drop in the number of associate in arts ' 
(le^ri^es awarded by the responding colleg-es between 1978 and 1980, 
and it is suspected that the pro^n-essive decline will continue. All 
other de^H'ees show an increase in student demand. 

Some of the reasons for the change in students' demand for the 
various associate de^-ees in Table 1 are found in responses received 
from Fortune 50() c(>n)()rati()ns. They report that the associate degree 
holders they hire are in technical fields. 

There is a substantially highei* })ercentage of four-year college and 
university ijraduates, as opposed to community college gracluates, 
employed by these companies. Seventeen percent of the employers 
indicated they hire between 10 and 80 percent of the graduates; 25 
percent hire between 20 and 80 perc(MU; 8 percent hire between 40 
and 50 percent; and 8 {)ercent hire between 90 and KM) percent. 

The supervisor of college ivcruitment of an aut()m()tive manufac- 
turing company indicates that a bachelor's or master's degree is 
preferred for the professional positions in his company, ("harles 
Adair, managing director of American (^an Company, relates his 
firm's promotion percentage among employees withcuit a degree, 
with an associate degree, and with a bachelor's degree. The promo- 
tion rate is 8.7 percent for those without degnv(^s; 8 percent for those 
with associate degi*ees: and 14 piMTent for employees with bachelors 
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Table 2 

Compaiiaon of Memn Unlti Required for the Associate 
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decrees. Promotion rates are highest for those with a bachelor s 
(le^'ee, and the lowest rate belon^-s to those with an associate degree. 

The change in student demand re(iuin\^ a careful review of the 
various unit components of the associate degive. Of the total number 
of districts surveyed^ 77 percent were in agreement with the pres- 
ent reijuirements, but 2;^ percent wen^ not in agreement with the 
distributi(m of units and proposed changes that will be discussed 
under the pertinent section. 

Table 2 represents the mean unit recjuiriTOent in each area of seven 
diff(^rent associate degrees among the respondent colleg(^^, 

It was one of the objectives of this study to look at the role of 
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assessment in the associate degi'ee program. Seventy-two percent 
of the responding districts have stipulated that their colleges pro- 
vide entiy-level assessment for the associate degi'ee candidates, and 
28 percent of the respondents report no entiy assessment. A majority 
(60 percent) of the districts that provide student assessment indicate 
that the pui-pose of testing is to measure the need for remedial 
courses before the student begins the actual degree preparation. 
Seventy-one percent use the results to detennine course eligibility, 
and 7 percent to detemine personal and career counseling, advise- 
ment, and student placement purposes. Thirty-nine percent of the 
respondents indicate that they provide testing in basic skills and 
in the major study areas, and 61 percent offer no testing at all, 

Thirteen percent of the respondents provide testing prior to basic 
skilh< courses; 14 percent during entry/orientation; and 8 percent 
at the end of the progi'am. The question, "What type of special 
assistance does your institution provide for those seeking an associate 
degree?" resulted in the following responses: 91 percent of the 
respondents offer counseling to prospective associate degree candi- 
dates; 74 pei'cent offer orientation; 36 percent offer academic advise- 
ment, developmental education, learning centers, special education, 
EOP&S, upward bound, tutoring, pregraduation check, transcript 
evaluation, faculty advisement, remediation; 23 percent offer indi- 
vidual tracking; and 6 percent do not offer special assistance to those 
seeking an associate degi'ee. From the high schools responses indi- 
cate that they offer the following type of guidance concerning two- 
year colleges and associate degrees: 93 percent offer information 
regarding location of community or junior colleges; 79 percent fur- 
nish inf(^--r lion regarding different programs; 76 percent offer 
informatK. on the size of community or junior colleges; 66 percent 
provide information regarding type of instruction; 66 percent advise 
on degi'ees offered; 62 percent offer infomation regarding transfer 
of units; 62 percent communicate advantages over other institutions; 
and 21 percent provide information regarding cost and other general 
avspects of two-year colleges. 

Another measure of (juality in the associate degree program is 
the availability of honors courses in comniunity colleges. Twenty- 
eight percent of the sampled college districts report offering honors 
courses, but the vast majority (72 percent) do not. P'ifteen percent 
of the respondents consider that the basic difference between honors 
courses and standard courses is the degree of depth; 4 percent offer 
scholarship assistance; 1 percent, small classes; (> percent, honors 
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seminars; 4 percent, enriched courses; ? percent, individualized 
options; and 9 percent, special assi^iments. More depth and special 
assijfnments are the most significant differences between honors 
courses and standard courses. 

There are two (juestions related to hig-h technology in the survey 
that require special attention. One relates to the possible impact 
of high-technology development on student demand for more pro- 
grams, and the other is an attempt to find out .what curriculum 
changes would satisfy this new demand. 

To begin with, 71 percent of the institutions indicated that high 
technology had influenced their programs; 29 percent suggested no 
impact. In a growing number of four-year colleges and universities 
there is a recjuirement for degree candidates to interpret computer 
data and have experience in data processing. Yet, only (5 percent 
of the community college respondents indicated a course in data proc- 
essing as a rec}uirement of the associate degree. 

Computer science is the area of the college cumculum most heavily 
impacted by high technology, followed by engineering technology, 
electronics, mathematics and physics, and finally, communications, 
worfl processing, and drafting. 

According to the responding colleges, high technology has brought 
about a need for general curriculum review and consideration of col- 
legewide planning changes. Among the changes already seen are 
the introduction of additional mathematics, physics, an(l computer 
science courses; establishment of campus computer centei-s; more 
fivcjuent choice of computer science courses as electives; and con- 
sideration of computer literacy recjuirements. Colleges indicated a 
need for more computer science coui'ses as well as additional data 
processing and higfh-technology ecjuipment. 

The most important (juestion of the survey relates to measui'ing 
the need for change. Sixty-three pei'cent of respondents said theiv 
should be changes in areas such as sti'ucture; coursewoi'k; general 
education; specific competencies; computer courses; improving ailic- 
ulaiion of degrees with similar bachelor degree progi'ams; 
overspeciali/ation in occupational deg-rees: and better (jualified high- 
technology teachers. One percent of the respondents expi'esse<l the 
concept that i-adical changes dunng th^ '♦JOs and 7()s have not seired 
the community well Also expi-essed by this gi'oup was the view that 
associate degree programs wi^vv still the most effective way to offer 
skill training and upgrading*. Thirty six percent replied that theiv 
was no need for change. 
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Table 3 

Priorities of Competencies Perceived by Colleges and 
Businesses as Significant in the Development of an 
> Associate Degree*^ 



CompeteRclefi 


CoUege»' 
CiUTent 
Priority 
Rank 


College«' 
Suggeated 
Priority 
Rank 


Businesses^ 
Suggested 
Priority 
Hank 


To Instill the ability to acquire aiid actuallzi' 
knowledge. 


•> 


1 


1 


To facilitate the mantery of communication 
skills. 


a 


2 


;) 


To promote the appreciation of one's own 
cultural heritage and that of otliers. 




5 




III iiiiiiM.' iiiu tiuiiiiy 141 LUiitfciivpiyi an 
opposed to individually, pursue the 
analysis and solution of problenui. 


5 




4 


To stimulate the awareness ai\d to develop 
the concern for contemporary evenl,s. 
issues^ and problenui. 




7 


7 


To encourage the ust» of personal knowledge 
and experience to develop individually as 
a responsible meml>er of society. 


4 


W 


5 


To develop career-relaU»d skilLs. 

i 


1 


4 


2 



j 'A l(»wfr rink indu ates liifjhtT priority. 



If th«'i't' is ;i lu'ccl for I't'foi'ni, what are Uu' pi'iofitit'S that coin- 
muiiity c'olk'^'cs ai'c iiitpi'cstcd in considcrm^? Ht)th the hi.uh si-hools 
and thf husiiu'ss fot poj'atioiis sampU'd in the sui'vey su^M'i'-'^U'il that 
to ft'ly oti th«' pi i'sti^t' of tht' past accompHshint'nts w as just not 
practical. Only X pcrcnit of thr busiiu'ss rt'spcuHlcnts rm)fi'nizt'<l tlu' 
pi'cstifrc of th«' associate' dt'.u'i'ct'; SU p^'ivt'iit indicated that the most 
irnpoi'tant si^-nifK-aiU'*' of the di'^nvc was its impact on pivpai'ation 
for a cai't'fr and its help in personal devt'lopmcnt. Sixtt't'ti percent 
identified the d(%n'ee as an oppoi'tunity foi' intellectual developnie'it; 
the same pet'centa^e of I'espondents su,UM"*'^^t'<l ^-^ii^- ^he de^'rce vas 
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Table 4 

Respondent Colleges* Recommended Changes for the 
Associate in Arts and Associate in Science Degrees 

Number of UniU to Add or Subtract From 

Areu Associate in Arts ' Associate in Science 

MiUor U 1 I 1 



Behavioral 

Science 

Commonlcatlon 

Humanltlea 

Natural and 

Physical 

Science 

Social 

Science 



Areas 



1 


1 

,1 


1 


1 
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helpful in mainlainin^^joh security. Ki^^ht percent emphasized the 
(le^n-ee's monetary value; and finally, S percent did not recognize 
any si^mificance of the associate decree in the corporate world. On 
the other hand, 21 percent of the hi^^h school respondents recog- 
nized prestige in the associate degree; 41 percent, the intellectual 
development it entails; ()2 percent, the personal development it 
offeri^; 55 peivent, the monetary potential it suggests; 8() percent, 
the career preparation it represents; 41 percent, the Job security 
it provides; and 10 percent, the good bargain it is. 

Table 8 compares the actual (legree competencies, as seen by 
community college respondents, with the **idear' competencies, sug- 
gesting areas of possible change. It also includes a ranking of compe- 
tencies as suggested by the respondent businesses. 

An analysis of Table 4 indicates that there should be a. greater 
incrc^ase of units under the major and communication in the associate 
in arts degree than in the associate in science degive; a givater reduc- 
tion of units under electives and social s'/ience; and an e(}ual amount 
of units under behavioral scienc(^ In the area of humanities there 
is no increment or reduction suggested for the associate in arts 
degree. However, an addition of six units is recommended for the 
associate in science degree. 
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Reviewing the same (luestion in the hig'h school survev, we find 
the following recommendations: in terms of general education 
I'equirements, 47 percent of the responding high schools' spokesper- 
sons recommencled an increase; U'percent suggested a decrease; 
and 42 percen^t said there should be no change in the unit re(]uire- 
ments. Eighty-one percent indicated a need for more units in the 
number of units retiuired under a major, and 19 percent indicated 
there should be no change. Twenty-five percent suggested an 
increase in elective units, 0 percent recommended a decrease, and 
()9 percent indicated there should be no change. 

Therefore, there is consistent agreement among colleges and high 
schools about the neecl for an increase in unit re(}uirements under 
the major, but disagreement regarding changes in elective units, 
with high schools suggesting an increase and colleges recommend- 
ing a reduction. 

Suggestions received from businesses U) improve the associate 
degree ai'e shown in Table 5. 



Table 6 

Businesses* Recommendations for Cliange 
Areas of Improvement Mean 9ank Rank 



More emphasis on the basic skills of reading, 
mathematics, and oral and written 
communications. 


1.7 


1 


More emphasis on data procevssing and/or 
interpretation (computer technology). 


2.8 


3 


More emphasis on training in the emerging 
fields of high technology. 


2.3 


2 


More emphasis on special job^reiated skills. 2.3 


Moi% emphasis on solving the m^Oor 
prdh^ms in society. 

— — ^ : : 


5.0 


5 



More knowledge of environmental issues. 4^ 4 
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Opinions Please: 

A Forum of Viewpoints 

In light of the high degree of interest in issues such as general 
education, academic standards, and competencies among sur\'ey 
respondents, it is of benefit to review a forum of viewpoints 
from f)thers knowledgeable about these and other aspects of the 
associate degree. Presented here are the opinions of state higher 
education officers, representatives of educational associations, pro- 
fessors of higher education, high school principals and counselors, 
and community college faculty and administrators who responded 
to the survey. Their comments indicate the diversity of opinion con- 
cerning the associate degree as it is and as it should be. 

State higher education officers, association directors, and univer- 
sity professors noted that the associate degree indicated solid 
academic accomplishment and the accjuisition of practical vocational 
skills. For example, David M. Otis, executive director of the Higher 
Education Planning Commission of the state of Vermont, said that 
the associate degree was '*one of the great educational bargains of 
our time, particularly since a number of young people who earn the 
degree obtain good jobs with better pay and prospects in only two 
years than many graduates of four-year progi'ams/' 

The (legi'ee provides a sense of immediate accomplishment for 
*'many students who are nc^t initially sure about their total educa- 
tional goals and have, perhaps, a low academic self-image,'' said John 
B. Duff, chancellor of the Massachusetts Board of Regents of Higher 
Education. Duff noted that for many students their low self-image 
was improved by their success in the community colleges, adding 
that 40 percent of Massachusetts' associate degree holders imme- 
diately continued into baccalaureate programs. 

For other students the degree offers **a legitimate point to 'get 
off the train,' '' according to James L. Wattenb^irger, director of the 
Institute of Higher Education at the University of Florida, who 
added that it was viewed as a milest one in an individual's progress 
toward becoming an educated person." In agivement was R. Wayne 
Richey, executive secretary of the Iowa State Board of Regents, 
who noted that the recognition of the degi'ee was * 'extremely impor- 
tant and beneficial to students," especially for those who found it 
accepted as completion of lower division work by four-year institu- 
tions. **An increasing number of successful applicants to professional 
schr'^ls beg-in their academic caivers in [Kentucky's) community col- 
k% and then complete their preparation at a four-year institu- 
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tion," said Hai-iy Snyder, executive director of the Kentucky Council 
on Higher Kducation. Two-year technical pro^i ams were also ^m)w- 
ing "and have been successful in meeting our mai.i Dwer needs for 
trained technicians and semiprofessionals. Kentucky needs to inten- 
sify its efforts at this level." 

According to Donald J. Nolan, deputy commissioner ft)r higher and 
professional education of the New Yoik State E.a cation Depart- 
ment, trends are consistent with the rest of the country, with "an 
increasing proportion being gi'anted in the technc ' \<^- r.' nreas rather 
than in the prebaccalaureate liberal arts and sciences." 

James Wattenbarger pointed out that Florida's general education 
articulation agreement between two- and four-year institutions "con- 
stitutes a major building block in the systems' intrarelationships." 
Another state offering well-established articulation agreements- 
between two^and four-year institutions is Iowa, in which the regent 
universities— the University of Iowa. Iowa State University, and 
the University of Xoilheni Iowa-have established a transfer agi'ee- 
ment with the area schools, which provides full recognition for the 
associate degree. 

Gladys Meier, registrar of the University of Wisconsin's Center 
System, reportod that .six universities within the state's system and 
two private colleges in Wisconsin accepted the associate degree iis 
meeting their basic studies, or liberal education, reciuirernents. "This 
is a distinct advantage to students transferring to those schools for 
the bachelor's degree," she said. Edward Moulton. Chancellor of 
the Ohio Hoard of Regents, noted that the associate degn*ee occupied 
a vital place among the various recognitions conferred by Ohio's col- 
leges and universities, ahd the associate in arts "signals a student's 
preparedness to enter a baccalaureate program at the junior level." 

Hoy Carroll, vice president of planning for the University of North 
( aro'lina. wrote that in his state "the nature of the associate deu-ree 
has been widely accepted and generally undei'stood." The univer 
sity places particular attention on transfer and articulation in regard 
to the degree, with a "Joint Committee on College Transfer 
Students, which is made up of representatives from the public senior 
in.<itutions. from the public community colleges and technical insti- 
tutes, and from the private junior and senior institutions, [which] 
is.sued guidelines for transfer and for interpretation and imple- 
mentation of credit offered by transfer." 

Voicing interest in the issue of degree standards was .lack Tebo, 
suj)ervisor of the Ulorida Fostsecondary Kducation Policy Unit. 
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While the associate in science and associate in arts decrees were 
practical and useful, he said, the work done "should be of sufficient 
ngor to allow subse(iuent continuation of the pursuit of a higher level 
de^jfi^ee, should that be the choice of the recipient/' Norma Foreman 
Glasgow, commissioner of the Connecticut Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, replied that **infasion of a liberal arts or general education com- 
ponent for the degree is of particular importance, to assure achieve- 
ment of competencies in rea(}ing, writing (conmumicatioii skills), 
mathematical concepts, and analytical skills." 

Howard Boozer, executive director of the South Carolina Com- 
mission on Higher Education, wrote, *i hope that as your task force 
reevaluates and redefines the associate degree, it will make every 
effort to see that standards of i[uality are set that are meaningful." 
Richey also expressed support for the task force's plan to ])rovi(le 
recommendations concerning competencies to be achieved as part 
of the degree program. 

The importance of academic standards was stressed by Moulton. 
who wrote, **My concerns with the associate degree are the same 
concerns I have expressed regarding all ^ther aspects of the academic 
enter])rise. I believe the integrity of all our degrees and credits is 
under threat from a variety of sources. Cheap c!'edits awarded for 
undocumented 'educational experiences' cheapen the degrees to 
which they are applied. C'oui'ses offered at locations remote fi-om 
coPege facilities, by adjunct faculty having little or no contact with 
the full-time faculty of the sponsoring institutioii, raise serious (jues- 
tions as to the comparability of credits earned at such sites." 

Richard L. Davison, associate commissioncM* for curi'iculum and 
research of the North Dakota State Hoard of liigher P^ducation, (jues- 
tioned the **precise objectives" of the degree, noting that **it is poorly 
defined in our state and has little or no c nsistency from one institu- 
tion to another." He said, *it is even difficult within an institution** 
to arrive at consensus. Citing* lack of unifoi'm standards was Sny(le!\ 
who })()i>ited out that **some institutions confer an associate* degree 
whenevei' an individual has accumulated (iO to (io hours of college 
work" whither or not a formal progi^am was adhered to. **And, in 
the same vein/* he said. **some institutiojis confer ass{)ciat(» degives 
in technical ari^as when no advanced work has been completed at 
the college levi^l.*' 

John Koueche. dii'ector of tlu» Progi'am in Comnumity College 
Kducation at the IMiivei'sity ofTexas at Austin, said that {how was 
great cause for concerii ovi^r (juality and (excellence in community 
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college degree proMniins. Basing his remarks on the it'sults of two 
national studies the center had just completed. Ki)iK'che said that 
community colleges "have lost the ([ualitative aspects of our 
offenngs— and especially so in the associate degn-ee/hunianities area." 
(•iting results that indicated a lack of reading and writing 
assignments in degree programs, he said. "Students do more reading 
and wi-iting-and at higher (luality levels-in technical programs than 
can be found anyplace in the humanities division." Alst- sounding 
a warning was Mark Cuilis. pi-esident of the Association of Ameincan 
College.^, who mentioned the danger of "allowing various outside 
pressures, and perhaps persoiuil predilections, to divert. . .atten- 
tion from (the! basic responsibility" of making "eciual educational 
opportunities meaningful." 

William Blow, of the Alabama Commission on Higher Kducation, 
said he was "somewhat concerned that the associate degree titles 
will proliferate to the same extent that baccalaureate and graduate 
(legi-ees have." and he suggested it might be worthwhile to designate 
all vocational/career-that is. nontransferring-programs by a single 
degree title, such as associate in applied science. Concurring was 
Howard Boozer, who wrote. "We are concerned over the pi'olifera- 
tion of degree titles— e.g.. associate in agnculture. associate in health 
science, associate in industrial technology, associate in occupational 
technology-which have replaced the associate in api>lied science as 
the degree title most commonly used for programs of a technical 
or vocational nature." 

Blow also i-emarked that there was "a great deal of concern as 
to what type of institution should offer the associate degree." ex- 
plaining that "in Alabama, junior/ community colleges, postsecon- 
(lary technical institutes, and some universities offer such degrees." 
In Kansas there are "a limited number of two-year associate degree 
programs at the state universities," according to Stanley Z. Koplik. 
executive director of the state's Board of Regents. "That Board has 
adopted the policy of approving two-year programs at our four-year 
institutions only When our institutions have a uniciue strength in 
areas not otherwise available through established two-year 
pi'ograms." 

The tendency to relate the associate degree to second-class status 
must be due to the fact that the degree is awarded priinarily by 
comnumitv colleges, said Alexander Astin of the Higher Kducation 
Research Institute at the University of California, Los Angeles. He 
suggests that having four-year institutions award the same degree 
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to their uiulor^raduates after tht\v complete an appi'opriate array 
of under^Taduate courses **\voul(i help immensely to relieve this 
problem/* 

Also advocating the awarding of associate degrees by four-year 
institutions was Allan Ostar, president of the American Association 
of State Colleges and Universities, who said that such a practice 
would be **highly desirable and educationally sound." This practice, 
he said, would encourage greater flexibility, facilitate transfer from 
one institution to another, permit exit and reentry without loss of 
credit, focus attention to the career ladder concept in curriculum 
development, and give greater legitimacy to the associate degree 
in postsecondary education. 

There are .-three main values for those who earn the associate 
degive, according to responses from high school counselors and pi'in- 
cipals: job training and certification, preparation for transfer to a 
four-year institution, and personal satisfaction. 

The counselor from Bennett High School in Buffalo, New York, 
said I'ecommendations to students concerning the degree focused 
on ^'university parallel progi-ams and [preparation fori careers/' (Com- 
munity college associate degree programs were **highly desirable 
in some career fields," said the spokesperson for Madison High 
School in Madison, Wisconsin, Also stressing the job pi'eparation 
aspect was the counselor from Bowling Green High School in JBowl- 
ing Green, Kentucky, who said the degree **is designed to allow the 
student entry in the job market with a concentrated area of study 
in a specific job area." 

The principal of Washington High School in Kansas City, Katisas, 
said. *The associate degree curriculum lias been expanded iMid is 
being expanded each year to fit the needs of the community and 
its vast diversification. As the community changes, so does the 
community college. Emphasis is placed on job opi)ortunities. Keep- 
ing up' with new training and technology and development of new 
skills for job changes are stressed." 

Students who transfer to the University of Hawaii from local com- 
munity colleges usually spent three— ijistead of two— years eai'ning 
the associate degree, said the counselor from Kalaheo High School 
in Kaulua. Hawaii. **W(» assure students that his is not necessarily 
a handicap, since the transfer students from the local ci)mmunity 
college have a better record in grade point average for the last two 
yeai's tlian does the entire school upperclassmen populatioii." 

In summary, high school principals and coun.selors see value in 
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the associate de^n'ee in terms of job training and academic prepara- 
tion for transfe»' to a four-year institution. On the other hand, com- 
munity colle^ dministrators aiul faculty commented on a large van- 
ety of issues relating to the associate degree, 

Gwendolyn W, Stephenson, ^e chancellor for planning and 
academic affairs at St. Louis Community College, Missouri, .said, 
**The associate degree, as it exists today, is probably one of the most 
effective ways of addressing the needs of U,S, citizens for skills train- 
ing and upgrading, especially in high technology, and it also pro- 
vi(les a low-cost way for students to accjuire the first two years of 
a baccalaureate degree." 

Donna I). Briggs, of Massasoit Community College, Massachusetts, 
said, **The associate degree answers the need in society for two- 
year level degree options as well as for the corresponding content 
areas and levels of learning. Associate degree holders in Washington 
found the degree **a very good basis*' for general education and 
**meeting the first two-year re(juirements of most four-year institu- 
tions. It allows students to transfer at junior standing," said Jefferson 
K, Overholser of Spokane Connnunity College. 

P^lmo Roesler, director of planning and evaluation of instructional 
progi'ams and student services foi- the Virginia Community College 
System, said, "The occupational/technical emphasis at the associate 
degree level assures students that skills learned in the.se programs 
are job relevant and marketable.*' Rut R. Brightman, of Coast Com- 
munity College District, ('alifofnia, replied that the degree, as it 
now stands, was * 'often too narrowly occupational. 

Winston H. Lavallee, assistant dean of Holyoke Community Col- 
lege, Massachusetts, said the degree ''often is as valuable in the oc- 
cupational arena as a bachelor's degree. We note a number of 
hachek)r's degree holders coming to us for training," he said, adding 
that, "unfortunately, both upper-level academia and some industries 
still subscribe to the belief that f;///y bachelor's degree is superior 
to the associate degr(»e." 

Citing the need for competencies and standards for the associate 
degree was Hen W. Carr, Jr., vice chancellor of the University of 
Kt»ntUcky Community College System, who said, ''Much review is 
occurring concerning competiMicies of graduates, general studies 
viM'sus technical courses, articulation from below and upward, etc. 
The associate degree is here to stay, but many chang^^^ may occur 
over the next f(»w years in how the deg-riv is defined and earned.*' 
Another proponent of .ompetencies was Anthony D. Calabro. presi- 
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(lent, of Western Nevada Community College, who wrote that "the 
associate degi-ee ... should reflect specific competencies." n hich 
would "help give the degi'ee a renewed credibility." 

Citing the time limitations of the degi-ee was Floyd Elkins of C'edai* 
Valley College in Texas, who said that "students can only master 
so much in two years." Lack of definition between various associate 
degi-ees was cited as a disadvantage by H. Victor Baldi, vice presi- 
dent of instructional administrative affairs at Indiana Vocational 
Technical College. He prefers the title of associate in occupational 
studies "for most occupational programs in two-year colleges and 
would like to see greater acceptance for its use." 

Citing the need for more general education was John F. Bancroft 
of San Bernardino Valley College in California, and Barry L. Mell- 
inger of Mississippi Gulf Coast Junior College, who said he was "con- 
cerned that the integrity of the associate degree is threatened. For 
example, there appears to be little concern geni rally for retraining 
sufficient general education requirements for graduation and for 
awarding the degree for 'noncoUegiate' vocational [jrograms." 

John Gazda, of Metropolitan Community Colleges in Missouri, said, 
"Radial changes in degree re(iuirements instituted during the 'GOs 
and '70s to reflect the social change of the period have not served 
the community college well." Alfred M. Philips, president of Tulsa 
Junior College in Oklahoma, said the traditional associate degree 
re({uirements "should be updated in area specifications and course 
content to comply with the current demands." 

What a rainbow of viewpoints! But they reflect a consensus that 
the ideal associate degree is based upon a curriculum combining the 
student's interests and abilities with a continuous choice of career 
goals and experiences— programs through which those career goals 
can be pursued. 



Advancing the Associate Degree: 
An Agenda for tlie Future 

TT^^" allowances are made for the large number of 
m/m/ P^rt-^^"ie students, the higher ilsks involved in the 
W W Open Door admission policy, and the large number 
f f of students em-olled in less than two-year progi-ams, 
the statistical data on degrees are encouraging to those who favor 
their award'' (emphasis added).^^ John Lombardi made this obser- 
vation in 1980 at the conclusion of his excellent study "What's Hap- 
pened to the Associate Degi*ee?" 

Interestingly enough, a gi'owing number of universities and liberal 
ails colleges offer an associate degi-ee certifying the successful com- 
pletion of various programs obtained in the first two years. In the 
United States more than 50,000 associate degrees are awarded an- 
nually in institutions other than community, technical, and junior 
colleges. 

There are suggestions from the American higher education com- 
munity that "it would be desirable to re(iuire the associate's degree 

be granted everyone pursuing a bachelor's degree If such a 

recommendation were accepted, institutions might make the first 
two years of college radically different from the second two years; 
the danger could be minimized through institutional action/'^s 

The proliferation of the associate degi-es in other than two-year 
colleges is of serious concern to all "who favor their award." This 
is a "happy problem" because it underlines the relative success of 
the associate degree in the American community, technical, and 
junior colleges. 

On the other side of the issue is the birth of new associate degree 
progi-ams of a four-year nature. For e.xample. Kern Community Col- 
lege District in California, in cooperation with the Kem High School 
District, is proposing a four-year degree program. It would begin 
with the eleventh grade and conclude after two years of study in 
the community college. James C. Young, chancellor of Kern Com- 
munity College District, commented, "By working closely with the 
high schools, the magic line would not be drawn between gi-ade 12 
and grade 131" 

State higher education officers in particular are concerned about 
the proper intei-pretation of the associate degree, which reflects a 
significant shift in policymaking from local colleges to .state agen- 
cies. Gerald Hay ward, chancellor of the Califomia Community Col- 
leges, recently appointed a statewide Task Force on Academic 
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Quality. This ^oup will study and make recommendations on a 
number of issues vital to the community colleges, including criteria 
appropriate for the associate degree as well as the need for student 
assessment and advisement. The faculty and administration of the 
Los Angeles Community College District just developed a new 
associate degree program with a strong competency base re(iuir- 
ing testing in reading, written expression, and mathematics. 

This report by the Task Force for the Redefinition of the Associate 
Degree examined the heart of the community college mission and 
found that the associate degree was i^ive and well. The survey itself 
and comments from professionals fn)m the field raise a number of 
issues relevant to the present status of the degree with potential 
consequences for the future. 



In Summary. . . 

First of all, w^hile the associate degree is enjoying popularity, it' 
is in need of further review and experimentation, particularly in areas 
such as high technology, data processing and interpretation, and ap- 
plied mathematics. 

Second, the traditional prestige of the associate degree is not 
among its strongest advantages. The degree is more appreciated 
in career preparation and personal development, especially by those 
students who need a sense of immediate accomplishment. 

Third, the survey indicated that the degree^s monetary potential 
and job insurance were not witnessed by the participating companies. 

Fourth, there is such a variation in subject area and unit require- 
ments that universities and colleges prefer their own transfer 
requirements rather than accept the associate degree as qualifying 
students for transfer. 

Fifth, high technology is not only affecting the curriculum but is 
precipitating an institutional metamorphosis. In many instances the 
colleges* refusal to acknowledge this phenomenon could result in 
deterioration of preparation for careers in technical areas. 

Sixth, colleges and businesses agreed that acquisition and actualiza- 
tion of knowledge and the mastering of communication skills were 
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The greatest need identified in the survey is the development of 
a larg^er variety of hig'h-teehnology prog-ranivS as a response to 
society*s needs. Seventy-one percent of the respondents indicated 
that high technology had already influenced their curriculum and:- 
that new programs should be developed. 

The synthesis of findings indicates that the associate degi'ee would 
be more highly -valued with certain modifications in thn way it is 
defined and conferred. The first recommendations are directed 
toward strengthening the (luality of the associate degree in order 
to improve its relevance and value to the student, the employer, 
and the four-year institution to which the degree holder may wish 
to transfer. It is clear that associate degree coui'sework can be 
neither relevant mv valuable to the student if it is outside the realm 



of very high priority. Special attention was given to the need for 
mpre emphasis on basic skills, data processing and interpretation, 
special job-related skills, and high-technology training^ 

Seventh, all sectors surveyed favored more attention to compe- 
tency. It was suggested that colleges should work with business and 
industry to identify needed competencies. The competency-based 
associate degree, with testing throughout the program from entry 
to graduation, would enhance the graduate's success in careers in 
which standards are recognized as predetermining factors in the 
preparation itself. 

Eighth,\ honors programs are offered in only 28 percent of the 
polled colleges, and the differences between standard and honors 
courses suggest quality variation. 

Ninth, the associate degree definition is fragmented or nonexistent 



Tenth, in terms of required change, more than half of the respond- 
ent colleges said that they would like to see more vigor in educa- 
tional offerings, particularly in terms of general education, as well 
as more structure in curriculum with more coursework and more 
specificity' in degree designation. The colleges also indicated the need 
for much better articulation with four-year institutions. 
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of his or her abilities. The development of mandatory testing', along 
with guidance to developmental courses for those demonstrating a 
need for such assistance, is therefore recommended as a basis upon 
which all other improvements can be built. 

Next, it is recommended that competency standards be developed 
for all students seeking the associate degree. They should reflect 
consistently high standards, with progress froin one level of the pro- 
gi'am to another monitored in terms of carefully evaluated perform- 
ance. Testing throughout the degi*ee program would ensuiv that high 
standards are reached and maintaineci. 

The (juality of the degi^ee depends, more than anything else, upon 
the excellence of the faculty. It is recommended that a new liaison 
be established with the universities to improve the ijuality of our 
existing teaching corps and to develop a preteaching program to 
suitably ecjuip those instructors who will be coming to community 
colleges in the future. In vocational education progi'ams maintenance 
of faculty quality should also involve development of opportunities 
for faculty to return to business and industry on a predetermined e 
time schedule to shan)en and update their skills and expei'tise. Pro- 
fessional development for faculty in their own subject area is also 
recommendird, along with fostering appropriate methodology to 
eijuip faculty to teach effectively in a highly heterogeneous classroom 
environment. 

Improvement of the associate degree as an educational creden- 
tial will also retjuire recognition by vocational program instructors 
of the iinportance of liberal learning, as well as recjuire the p<uticipa- 
tion by idl faculty in establishing and maintaining consistently highei' 
standards. 

Colleges mast also move from a climate of student self-advisement 
to a carefully planned and execut(Ml counseling process, with the 
emphasis placed on successful transition to the workplace oi* a four- 
year institution. It is also recommended that counseling and advise- 
ment be enhanced with the appropriate technology, including use 
of computer programs providing information on opportunities and 
recjuirements within specific employment categories. 

Recommended, too. is the establishment of associate degree com- 
mittees at each college to work with faculty, students, four-yeai' in- 
stitutions, as well as business, industry, and labor groups. Activities 
could focus on such issues as counseling, orientation, matriculation, 
and collaborativi* efforts. 

Improved rc^latiimships with ousiness, industry, and labor could 
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produce a wide ran^'e of benefits to all those involved, inuludinK 
re^'Ular review of cour.sevvork to ensure relevancy, develi){)ment of 
opportunities for student work-study programs, and the previously 
mentioned opportunities for vocational faculty to return pei'iodically 
to a business setting*. In addition, business and industry should 
recommend competency standards for prospective employees. They 
should also be encouraged to recognize the associate degree as an 
indicator of successful achievement and demonstrable skills. 

Business and industry involvement would also be most beneficial 
in the development (^f a new type of associate degree to meet the 
needs of a technologically oriented society, which is also strongly 
indicated by the results of this study. An appropriate designation 
for such a degree would be associate in high technology, and its 
specifications should be designed after careful consultation with 
business and industry to ensure recognition of, and appreciation for, 
the skills and competencies of its bearer. This degi'ee could incor- 
porate elements of both liberal and technical education, recogniz- 
ing society's need for individuals with background in both areas. 

Recommended as well are efforts to attract the support of national 
and local foundations for studies and projects in two specific areas: 
first, in the use of community, technical, and junior colleges as a 
national resource in advancing the world of work and the world of 
ongoing education; and second, in the development of cooperative 
efforts between universities, community colleges, and high schools 
to serve a given geographical area. (The Kern ("ommunity College 
District project referred to earlier in this chaptei* is an example of 
this kind of cooperation.) 

Also reconmiended is further study of the associate degree, with 
primary emphasis on development of specific conv^etencies in the 
award of the associate degree as well as appropiiate secondary school 
preparation for those who intend to pursue it. Continued attention 
and emphasis are crucial because the revitalization of the associate 
degree will only be accomplished if bold steps are taken to achieve 
necessary change. 

Amenca's community, technical, and Junior colleges are dedicated 
to helping all the mend)ers of our conrnumities reach thei>* personal 
and professional j)otential. And s()ci(*ty is now calling upr-n us to con- 
tinue in this path with even greater effectiveness. U is a challenge 
we cannot ignore, 
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Poi icy Statement of the American Association 
of ( \>m m un ity ami Junix.r Colleges 



The associate degree program is hereby reaffirm(^d as et^ntral 
to th(* mission of the <*ommunity, technical, and junior 
college. The associate degree refu^cts the larger goals of 
edu(*ational attainment the institution holds for its students. 
It is a means through which the institution develops and mi intains 
integrity in its educational programs. When appropriately uofincd, 
the associate degree becomes an integrating force for the institution, 
servers as an important student guide, and requires commitment on 
the part of th(^ stu' ^nit for program c *mpletion. 

Emphasis on the . »sociaie degree program indicates to faculty, 
administrators, students, and society that the community, techni<*al, 
and junior college* has a visi(?;i of what it means to be an educated 
person and affirms the collegia's c^ommitment to program continuity, 
coherence, and c^ompletion. The associate degree must indicate 
that the holder has developt^d prv/fici(*nci(^s sufiicient to prepare 
for upper-division coi. giatt^ work, or to enter directly into a specific 
occupation witii confidt^nce, Th(* degnu* sliould bt^ awarded only 
for coniph^tion ot a coh(T(Uit program of study designer' for a 
specific puri)()se. 

The Responsibility for Quality 

Th(* institution offering an ass()ciat(^ degn^^ assun>es a responsibility 
to stu(i(^nts and th(^ public to (establish an(i nmintain excell(Mice in 
all (Educati onal programs. In offt^ing such a degree^ progi^am, the 
individual institution rt^'ognizes tlu^ obligation to tx^rtify that the 

Adopted hg the A^\(:j( ' Board oj DirecOns Julg lim. 
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student nn eiving tlu' degriH* has indeed attained a^ssoeiate degree 
levels of aehievement When an institution awards the associate 
degree it is providing the individual with the currency to negotiate 
the next step, whether that step be into fulltime employment or 
into a baccalaureate degree program. The associate degree should 
be recognized by employers and baccalaureate degree granting 
institutions as the best indication that a student has attained the 
knowledge and skills necessary to enter a field of work or an upper 
division college program. 

Quality community, technical, and junior colleges demand sub- 
stantial investments, and the investments return great dividends to 
individuals and to our nation. Because of the investment required 
to build and maintain a quality pi:»gram, the institution has a 
professional obligation to d(*velop programs where resources are 
sufficient to ensure quality. In addition, the institution, in partnership 
with the communities it serve; must provide straightforward 
information to appropriate decision makers about the resources 
required to maintain a quality program. 

Organization of the Curriculum 

Working under the direction of the appropriate administrative 
leaders, it is the responsibility of the teaching faculty and academic 
staff to design, monitor, and evaluate the specific associate degree 
programs offered by the institution. This process should involve 
consultation with others, both inside and outside the institution. 
The associate degree profjram links learning that has gone before 
with learning that will come a^'tvr. Therefore, those (X)n( erned with 
framing th(» associate degree requirements must not approach the 
task in isolati(>n. Full attention must be given to continuity in 
learning , as well as to the proficitmcies required for an individual 
to achieve c^an^T satisfactir^n. C'ommunity college leaders ar(^ 
(*ncourag(Hl to m^^intain a (continuing dialogue with high sc^hool 
administratoi's ai.d fac^ulty, as well as with collegt* and univ(Tsity 
decision mak(Ts, with regaid to program sc^ope and sequtmce. The 
student should experience little or no loss of continuity, or loss of 
credits, when moving ^'roni one level of education to another. 

The resulting ass(>.iate degnu* program should consist of a 
cohen^nt and tightly knit sequenc(* of (»ourses (^apptul by an 
evaluation pro(H\ss that measures the out(*omes of th(* k^iirning 
pnxvss, either at the (^mrse level, compreliensively, or both. All 
degree progi^ams must indude the oppi^itunity for the student to 
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demonstrate proficiency in tiie use of lan^uaj^e and computation, 
for whatever their varvvv goals, students will be called upon to 
exercise competence in these areas. 

In addition, all a.ssociate degree programs should reflect those 
characteristics that help define what constitutes an educated person. 
Such characteristics include a lev(>l of general education that enables 
the individual to understand and appreciate his/her culture and 
environment; the development of a system of personal value.s based 
on accepted ethics that lead to civic and social responsibility; and 
the attainment of skills in analysis, communication, quantification, 
and synthesis necessary for further growth .hs a lifespan kwner 
and a productive member of society. It is understood that not all 
of these elements are attained fully through organized courses, but 
th ^t the intellectual and social climate of the institution and the 
variety of other educational activities engaged in by students may 
play an important part. It is incumbent upon the institution to 
d.^velop appropriate procedures to assess required learning gained 
outside the formal course structure. 

The Associate in Arts and Associate in Science Degrees 

These degrees primarily prepare the student to transfer to an upper- 
division baccalaureate degn^e program. Programs leading to these 
d(>gre(>s are similar in nature The general trend has been to ()ffer 
ttie associate in science (iegit'O lo MuuItMiui wliu wisli to miyivr m 
engineering, agriculture, or the sciences with heavy undergraduate 
requirements in mathematics and science. The associate in arts 
degree giv(\s emphasis to those mooring in the social sciences, 
humanities, arts, and similar subjects. IIowev(T, it should be noted 
that the distinction between tlu> two degrees and the (>v(>ntual 
baccalaureate mtyor has b(>c()me somewhat blurred in rvvvut years. 
Students awarded associate in arts or associate^ in science dcgn>es 
should b(> accepted as junior level transf ers in bacc nlaureate degree 
granting in.stituiions. 

Associate in Applied Science Degree 

The .^' -'ond ty{ e of degree urogram is designed to lead the ir.dividual 
direc tly u; etr ployment in a specific career. While the titles giver, 
these degree vary considerably among community, technical, and 
junior coll -ges, the mo.st c';..\mon title is associate in applied 
sc-icnce. Other titles used are a.s.sociate in bu.siness. associate in 
(lati. processing, or other sp(>cific (u-cupa»ions, and associate in 
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apnliiHl arts aiid s('u>nces. It should hv iioUhI that the imniber of 
degrees awaided in these occupational iU'eas has been increasing 
in the last two decades. In some instances, pcirticularly in the 
health-related fields, the degree is a prerequisite for taking a liceiising 
examination. Some institutions belong to voluntary specialized 
accrediting agencies that set qualitative and quantitative degree 
standards for their progi ams. Although the objective of the a^ssociate 
in applied science degree is to enhance employment opportunities, 
some baccalaureate degree granting institutions have developed 
upper division programs to recognize this degree for transfer of 
credits. This trend is applauded and encouraged. 

Associate Degree Titles 

In recent ye^irs there ha.s becMi H proliferation of titles of associate 
degrees. This ha.s been true espec:ially in occupational areas where 
some institutions offer many different degrees in specific tec^hnol- 
ogies. In an attempt to reduce the number of ti.^se degrees and to 
avoid ccmfusion as to the level of academic adiievement attained, 
it is highly recommended that: 

(a) The titles associate in arts and associate in science degrees 
be use<l without designation. 

(b) The associate in applied science degree nuiy have additional 
designations to denote special fields of study such as nursing, 
comnnti>r t^^chnolotn; r>r Imw nnfnrr'omont 

(c) P'or all a^ssociate degrees the transcript of a student should 
reveal the exact /lature of the program completed ynd wlunher 
courses are recommended for transfer to baccalaureate degree 
programs. 

(d) The names or (iesignatioiis used for associate degrees be 
limited to thv above three titles. 

Guidelines for the Evaluation of Programs 

Many factors may enter into thv (^valuation of iLs.sociatt^ (U^grtu^ 
programs. The most basic and important t^lenu^nf.s relat(^ to fh(^ 
obj<>ctives the iiistituti^m itself has set for the dc^gree prograiu. Does 
th(^ progi^am, for example, provide the founciation in getuTal edu- 
cutioii the institutioti has set as a goal? Does the program provid^^ 
students with the competeiicies re(juir(^d to compete su(*cessfully 
in a career roh^? Th(^ evaluation of degree progratns should create 
a coiitinuing dialogue within the iiistifufioii coiiceriiing associate 
degree quality and thv relaiivc^ success of tlu* college s graduates. 
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Creative fac^ulties will find many effective ways of assessing iheir 
degree prograitis. The systematic follow-up of the collegers gradu- 
ates must not be overlooked as a necessary evaluation tool. 

Ideally, the evaluation of associate degree progiams in commu- 
nity, tec^hnical, and junior colleges should be accomplished by the 
institutions themselves and not by .state or federal agencies. Regional 
accrediting associations serve as self-regulatory bodies to help 
institutions monitor and evaluate the quality of their associate 
degree programs. In order that accountability for such evaluations 
may be ciearly understood, institutions should designate institution- 
wide oversight bodies to evaluate the continuing balanc e and quality 
of associate degree programs. 

Looking Ahead 

This policy statement is limited io ihe associate degree, thus leaving 
unexamined a host of other important elements of the community, 
technical, and junior college mission. These institutions air attended 
by ma* ly individuals for vali(i reasons other than obtaining a degree. 
(\)utinuing education and n(mcre(iit courses are also reaffirmed as 
important to the mission of community, technical, and junior 
colleges. Nothing in this policy statement should be interi^reted as 
discouraging colleges from aiimitting students who do not have 
degree objectives to all courses for which they are qualilied and 

friim whif^h thpy will b^wif^fit 

While this policy statement is limiteci to a definition of the 
associate degree, it is recognized that further work should be 
pursued to define other community college outcome measures. 
Such study is important to the future of the conmumity, teclinical, 
and junior colleges, particularly as they attempt to influence funding 
agencies and legislators, and to meet agn^at diversity of individual 
human nvvd. 
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